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from a typist 





The question came up at a Heads-of-De- 
partments meeting. Production told Per- 
sonnel that his new typist asked that a 
portion of her salary be set aside for U. S. 
Savings Bonds. Could it be arranged? 


This one question posed another: How 
many more employees, like the typist, 
would like to buy Savings Bonds auto- 
matically through Payroll Savings, yet, 
were not aware that we've had a Plan for 
years? 

Finding out was simple. 

A phone call brought the assistance of 
our State Savings Bond Director. He 
helped plan a company-wide campaign, 
and provided all the materials to inform 
our people about the advantages of U. S. 
Savings Bonds. Everyone received an ap- 
plication card. 

The upshot? Employee participation 
shot up to the highest percentage since 
the mid-Forties. And the whole program 
was conducted in good order. Work was 
never interrupted. 


Today there are more Payroll savers 
than ever before in peace time. Look up 
your State Director in the phone bock or 
write: Savings Bonds Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 
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NEGRO LABOR MARKET . . . OVERLOOKED? 


Is Florida’s Negro labor market being overlooked 
by expanding industries? A study shows several 


Ye- Florida counties are top heavy in Negro popula- 
tions. Decrease in agricultural employment offers 
er- ott alle at ‘ 
| generous labor supply possibilities. 6 
a 
S. 


STEEL IMPORT HEADACHE 


Florida appears to be the choice dumping ground 
for foreign steel imports. Some of the state’s 
ist, heaviest users are using foreign fence wire, pipe, 
to- reinforcement rod and mesh exclusively. Florida’s 
Congressional team is in favor of extending the 
import laws, however. 16 





FLORIDA ELECTRONICS... FACTS AND FALLACIES 


. a survey proves and disproves several popular 
of beliefs about Florida’s young electronic industry 
7 . nearly every one in the industry looks for 
huge expansion in the coming years. Several 
gn, executives say Florida offers no tax advantage. 18 


NEWS AND TRENDS 


STATE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION IS BULLISH 


a . . « Florida Development Commission says you 
can expect new industry to continue to beat the 
path to Florida in 1958. They analyse some of 
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: Florida’s natural “pluses.” Feel that some of 
nce Florida’s underdeveloped counties may be in for 
‘am a helpful push. 26 
Vas 
TALK AND PREDICTIONS 4 w BE go 
aes INSIDE THE STATE 13 < admit having hada 
up © little difficulty work- 
~ YOU BE THE JUDGE 24 & ai fae et 
on the cover. But on 
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Ti alk and Predictions 








“Miami Might Become the 


Jet Maintenance Center of the World” 


“MIAMI MIGHT WELL BE- 
COME the jet center of the world as 
far as maintenance is concerned.” 

That prediction by George M. 
McSherry, director of the Dade 
County Port Authority, followed the 
recent announcement by two major 
airlines that they will build jet over- 
haul bases in Miami employing 
2,000 persons and costing a com- 
bined total of more than $17 
million. 

Pan American World Airways will 
begin construction July 1 on a $15 
million jet overhaul base on the 
southwest side of the International 
Airport. 

Northeast Airlines, only in Miami 
a little more than a year, has 
announced plans for a $2 million 
installation, largely for turbojet 
maintenance. 

Neither firm could say just how 
many will be employed at the new 
facilities but informed sources in 
Miami aviation circles say the fig- 
ure may reach 4,000 at the height of 
operations, with a payroll of $26 
million. 

McSherry has disclosed that “two 
or three” other companies are plan- 
ning similar maintenance plants. 


EDWARD BALL, OVERSEER of 
the gangling duPont interests in 
Florida, says Florida is cushioned 
against economic slowdown better 
than others. He points to the state's 
ever growing permanent populations 
and industrialization. He says vaca- 
tions have become an American 
habit unlikely to be sacrificed in 
anything like a recession. He also 
points to the bulging deposits in his 
28 Florida National Banks. 


“WE'D LIKE TO REACH the 
point where we are not so depend- 
ent economically on the tourist and 
the vagaries of the weather. We 
are going to redouble our efforts 
to bring more industry into the 
South Broward area,” said Lou 
Barrish, chairman, Hollywood ( Fla. ) 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE WAY TO SAVE the U. S. 
railroad downward spiral is “sep- 
arate the caboose from the engine 
with more loaded cars,” W. Thomas 
Rice, president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, told members of the 
Tampa Rotary Club. 

“There's nothing wrong with any 
cf us that more business won't cure,” 
Rice said. He said out-of-date laws 
and crippling state regulations have 
to be done away with to give the 
railroad back the inherent advan- 
tages it is entitled to.” 

Rice said Florida is one state he 
can visit with a “feeling of optimism 
because there is business here.” He 
said ACL did $163,000,000 worth of 
business last year and made a net 
profit of 2 per cent. 


“WITH THE MISSILE TESTING 
work being carried on at Cape Can- 
averal, engineering research is al- 
ready a big business in Central 
Florida. Bustling electronic plants 
now cover the state extensively with 
more moving into Florida at an 
ever-increasing rate. 

“Florida's climate is an asset in 
luring technicians, who are in a posi- 
tion today to pick the place they 
would like to live.” 

“Winston - Salem, Durham and 
Raleigh in North Carolina, the area 
which includes the universities, 
Wake Forest and Duke, is being 
advertised these days as the ‘re- 
search triangle.” 

Jacksonville’s Florida Times Union 
suggests that Florida should go 
them one better; “it should pro- 
vide equal educational facilities, 
and then promote itself as the 
research state.” 


“THE EFFECT OF THE COLD 
weather on our tourist economy has 
pointed up the need for greater 
industrialization. We know _ it’s 
essential. Now that our people have 
seen it they want more of it (indus- 
try). We're processing three or four 
proposals a week, said Lyle 
Weaver, manager, Pompano Beach 
Chamber of Commerce. 


“IF FEDERAL SPENDING for 
defense, highways, and schools in- 
creases, as expected in 1958, it might 
help stop the downswing in busi- 
ness,” said Dr. C. C. Moxley, econo- 
mist with the Florida Agriculture 
Extension Service. The economist 
stated he anticipated increased in- 
dustrialization of the western part 
of the state and in the Jacksonville, 
Orlando and Tampa areas. He said 
the Federal Reserve System prob- 





ably will continue to take steps to | 


encourage business with an easier 
money policy. 


SOMETHING salesmen should al- 
ways remember is that “The ability 
to buy does not fluctuate nearly so 
much as the desire to buy,” Ben R. 
Donaldson, director of Institutional 
Advertising for Ford Motor Com- 
pany told Tampa advertising off- 
cials. “Here lies the job _ of 
advertising and marketing,” Donald- 
son said. 


SAM T. DELL, JR., chairman of 
the Florida Development Commis- 
sion, told the Florida League of 
Municipalities that Florida would 
probably be eighth in population by 
1965-70 if the 4,000 weekly new 
residents now moving into Florida 
continues. Dell also said that Flor- 
ida received 50% of all the new busi- 
nesses established in the South 
between 1950 and 1956 and _ that 
since 1946, retail sales went up 85%, 
number of telephones up 300%, 
electric generating capacity 311%, 
agricultural income 530%, and manu- 
facturing and _ mining 
1,100%. 


IN 1972 YOU WILL average about 
20 miles per hour more on American 
highways and be able to drive to 
most of the large cities in the U. S. 
from your home without seeing a 
traffic light. Your chances of being 
in an accident will drop by two- 
thirds. These conditions will exist, 
says J. E. McBride, of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, when 
the Interstate Highway System is 
completed. 
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Our agency 
wants your 


toughest 
advertising 


problem 


TV commercial, 
trade ad, radio 
campaign, or 
industrial catalog, 
we're old hands at 
creating new ideas 
that sell. 
Successful 
advertising must be 
basec on a mature 
merchandising 
ability to make your 
cash registers ring 
---and Wesco has 
that ability. But 
enough about us.... 





What about you? 
Retail or industrial, 
what is the toughest 
advertising problem 
facing you right 
now? Call us today 
--and let's tackle 
it together. 


Bill Burchenal, Jr. 


FREE CONSULTATION 


promorion WW <a 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


™, o 
MANAGEMENT COUNSELING i) 
ADVERTISING 


811 Court Street Clearwater, Florida 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THE WESCO NEWSLETTER 
“TIMELY TIPS”, Issued Monthly 


Firm___ 
Address 


ts cteas ri a Zone ____ State 


... Talk & Predictions 





“WE’RE NOW LARGELY A 
CONSUMPTION market (in 
Greater Miami) but not much of a 
productive one. But by the 1960 
census, Greater Miami will be one 
of the nation’s top ten consumer 
markets. It will be over-run by 
competition, with virtually every 
major retail organization wanting a 
place at the table alongside those 
which are here now. 

“And a market that big is about 
all the excuse a lot of businessmen 
will need to come in here—it’s sort 
of a follow-the-leader pattern—with 
plants which will provide the jobs 
to help support the market,” said 
Phillip W. Moore, president, First 
Research Corp., Miami. 


Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND 
said that any extension of the federal 
minimum wage and hour law would 
be unwise. 

Addressing convention delegates 
of the American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Holland said that the 
Federal Government is seeking to 
“usurp greater authority” in the area 
of minimum wages and hours. 

A look at the variations in a few 
wage and hour laws of the various 
states clearly illustrates that the 
different situations which exist in 
the various areas call for different 
treatment,” he said. 


JOSEPH WEIL, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Florida College of Engi- 
neering, expressed concern recently 
that too many of the nation’s top 
students are selecting careers in 
science and engineering rather than 
in the field of education. 

Dean Weil stated during his talk 
to officials of Pan American Airways 
in Melbourne that the long-range 
future of our country depends upon 
the strengthening of the entire edu- 
cational program rather than just 
upon the current all-out effort to 
improve science and_ technological 
training in high schools and colleges. 

“We should weigh with concern 
those movements which attempt to 
divert our best manpower in ever- 
increasing numbers to the scientific 
and technological fields at the ex- 
pense of other very important fields 
of learning. Only because of an 
immediate defense need can this be 
justified,” he said. 

“The clouds of war must dissipate 
eventually and thought must be 
given to an overall educational pat- 
tern capable of winning the peace, 
and of even greater importance, 
of maintaining that peace,” he 
explained. 





4218 
West Coast 


Executives 


read 





each month 


because this monthly 
news letter... . 


® Quickly sums up 
significant Florida 
West Coast business 
developments. 
(Four minutes 
reading time for the 
busy executive. ) 


@ Gives detailed 
monthly listings of 
new business and 
industry. 


@ Presents exclusive 
surveys on major 
business problems. 


®@ Accurately pinpoints 
future Florida West 
Coast business 
trends. 
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PENINSULAR MANAGEMENT NEWS 
P. O. Box 242, Tampa, Florida 


Yes, | would like to subscribe to 
PENINSULAR MANAGEMENT NEWS 


For twelve months at $20.00 ( 
For six months at $10.00 ( ) 
Check or money order enclosed ( ) 
Bill me later ( 
Name 


Address 


City 
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OKALOOSA 


More than 45 per cent Negro population 





30 to 45 per cent Negro population 


20 to 30 per cent Negro population 





areal 


Less than 20 per cent Negro population 


A Changing Picture 





Florida’s Negro Labor Force 


Research Shows Negro Is Leaving 


Rural Florida Counties in Search of Better Jobs 


The Negro labor force in Florida is a powerful factor 
—one that seems to offer both an industrial potential 
and an unemployment problem at the same time. 

Historically the Negro has migrated to the agricul- 
tural regions of the South. As agriculture became 
more mechanized many found their way to urban 
employment. 

In North Florida the Negro is in higher concentra- 
tion in comparison to white population. In Gadsden 
and Jefferson counties, for instance, the Negro out- 
numbers whites heavily. In more than a dozen other 
counties the Negro makes up a major portion of the 
population. 

Unemployment High 

Industrial Commission records show unemployment 
runs consistently higher in Florida counties with heavy 
concentrations of Negro population. As an example, 
Jackson county workers claimed about two weeks per 
worker unemployment compensation during 1957, which 
was one of the highest claims per capita of any county. 
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At the same time, Duval county with the largest Negro 
population in the state had a claim rate of only .3 weeks 
per worker. 

This indicates that wherever industrial working 
opportunities are available, such as in Duval county, 
the Negro labor force causes no unusual effect. In the 
lesser populated counties with less industry the Negro 
obviously is significant surplus labor. 

Industry Helps 

Escambia County, which once was largely an agri- 
cultural county and still has an estimated 32,000 
Negroes, or a little better than one fourth the popu- 
lation, had a very good employment record in 1957. 
Big chemical companies and others have sponged up 
the big Negro labor pool. On the other hand in Marion 
County the state paid nearly as many unemployment 
compensation dollars as to Escambia, although the 
industrial work force covered in this county is four 
times smaller than in Escambia. 
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In buying power, industry-poor North Florida | 
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COUNTIES WHERE THE NEGRO IS MOST CONCENTRATED 


5 Estimated White Estimated Negro Workers Weeks Paid ~— 
Population 1957* Population 1957 Covered* 1957 Per Worker 
Alachua 46,300 20,100 7,679 3,082 4 
Broward 208,100 41,500 37,897 26,69 1 J 
Columbia 14,000 5,900 2,031 2,888 1.4 
Duval 326,800 111,800 89,753 30,057 a 
Escambia 125,600 32,200 28,486 8,301 - 
Gadsden 17,500 27,100 4,367 6,596 ts 
Hamilton 4,700 3,900 725 641 9 
Jackson 26,200 10,700 3,315 7,082 2.1 
Jefferson 3,500 6,000 453 546 1.2 
Leon 40,100 23,700 9,129 2,948 a 
Levy 6,400 2,900 1,053 653 6 
Madison 8,100 7,100 1,323 1,270 1.0 
Marion 31,500 14,700 6,983 7,707 1.1 
Nassau 11,800 4,200 2,985 2,408 8 
Palm Beach 142,200 48,800 27 ,680 22,223 8 
Seminole 27 400 12,600 3,239 3,558 1.1 


*Populations estimates by the Bureau cf Economic and Business Research, University of Florida. 


TThis figure represents the average number of industrial workers in each county which are covered for un- 
employment compensaticn by the state. This was the average during 1956 


counties are the weakest in the state. Sales Manage- 
ment Magazine's national survey of buying power shows 
most of the rural areas of these counties have a per 
capita buying power of less than $1000. 

The Negroes in North Florida are a more permanent 
inhabitant of their respective areas than in South 
| Florida. Some have lived on the same property for 
| generations. Many have moved to cities to seek em- 
' ployment since World War II, but others remained. 
As agriculture demands less and less labor, many others 
apparently will have to pull up stakes. This group 
represents one of Florida’s largest unskilled labor pools. 

Gadsden County Acts 

Some North Florida counties are more than cog- 
nizant of potentials of an abundance of labor. Gadsden 
County, for instance, through its Gadsden County 


gro Industrial Team, made a recent survey of the avail- 
eks able labor in the county. Within a week through a 

local campaign the group registered nearly 3000 avail- 
ing able workers. Negroes outnumbered whites better 
aty, than two to one and women outnumbered men on 
the about the same basis. The group felt they had failed 
gro to register many. 


The Florida Development Commission is scheduled 
to report the results of an extensive study of North and 





gri- Northwest Florida industrial potential August 1, 1958. 
000 This exodus of the Negro from the rural Florida 
pu- county may be taking place more rapidly than realized. 
357. For ex cample, Dixie County was nearly half Negro 
up populated in 1940 with 3,045 Negroes living in the ECHANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE vill continue to drive 
rion county. By 1950 according to Gist figures ‘only 562 the Negro from rural Florida counties unless industrial jobs 
ent Negroes remained in the county. No doubt much of become available. About half of Florida’s 800,000 Negroes 
the this was an effect of World War II when better jobs _ ‘til! live in the more rural counties, however. 
four became available. But when the Negro left he did 
hot return. The Census of 1955 showed the population 
rida |) had remained only 600. 
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Plastic 
Industry 


Must 


Reshuffle 









WORKMEN AT PENINSULAR Fiber- 
glass, Inc., Hialeah, are shown 
brushing polyester resin on a skin 
of fiberglass as they laminate a new 
17-foot Vanguard utility boat. 


Business Should Boom in 1958 but Many 
Small Operators Will Find the Going Too Tough 


Fooriaa’s fiberglass plastics industry 
—a toddling infant five years ago— 
will be a strapping, mature multi- 
million business in 1958. 

But the growing pains may be 
painful. 

Industry spokesmen agree that a 
“weaning out” process is going on 
and that as many as two-thirds of 
the manufacturers of fiberglass 
plastic items in Florida may be out 
ot business before the year ends. 


Jacques R. Paulen, president of 
Hialeah’s B and B Distributing Co. 
of Florida, Ltd., Florida’s largest 
distributor of fiberglass raw mate- 
rials, puts it this way: 

“About four years ago when the 
fiberglass boat business started big, 
there were many small operators 
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who didn’t know too much about 
fiberglass or boats. 


Shaking-Down Era 

“There has been a shaking-down 
process. We have a total of about 
400 customers and we feel that two- 
thirds of them will go out of business 
in 1958. 

“But the remaining firms,” added 
Paulen, “will do more business than 
all the existing firms combined are 
doing now.” 

Scott Eubanks, head of Eubanks 
Industries in Hialeah, makers of 
fiberglass panels, observes: 

“This industry has passed the 
point where a man in a garage with 
a bucket of resin and some fiberglass 
material can go into business. There 
will only be a few left in this busi- 


ness in the next five years and they'll 
be big ones.” 

Right now, industry leaders agree, 
the future of the industry is bright 
for the outfit that can obtain capital 
for operation and expansion. But 
the job of finding that capital is 
getting rougher every day. 

Despite these problems the in- 
dustry has had an almost unbeliev- 
able rate of growth in the past few 
years. 

Of the estimated $5 million to $6.5 
million in retail sales of fiberglass 
products made in Florida in 1957 an 
estimated 80 per cent can be attrib- 
uted to the mushrooming small boat 
business. 

Though not the largest in the 
field, Peninsular Fiberglass is con- 
sidered by many in the industry as 
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Plastics 





typical of the major successes in 
fiberglass plastics. 

Three years ago two brothers, 
Paul and Arthur Willens, sold their 
interests in an aluminum furniture 
firm and shopped around for a new 
enterprise. 

The Willens boys, both in their 
30s, decided that boating was in- 
creasing nationally as a hobby with 
the advent of the inexpensive boat 
trailer. 

They pooled their skills, came up 
with a hull design and then built a 
wooden mold by hand. After that 
they were in business, building fiber- 
glass runabouts ranging from 14 to 
17 feet long. 


They rented 8,000 square feet of 
space and at the end of their first 
year of operation had gross sales 
to 30 dealers of $75,000. In 1957 
their Vanguard boat sales hit $350,- 
000 in gross sales to 160 dealers. 

“We'll more than double our 1957 
sales in 1958,” predicts Arthur 
Willens. “We may hit as much as 
$900,000 in gross. And since Jan. 1 
of this year weve been adding 
dealers throughout the nation at the 
rate of five a week.” 


Other Trends 


Here are other items’ indicating 
the trends in the industry: 

Correct Craft's Pinecastle branch 
factory at Orlando recently received 
a contract totalling over $1 million 
to build 16-foot Army assault boats. 


Eubanks Industries in Hialeah has 
a contract for more than $300,000 
from the Civil Aeronautics Admini- 
stration to build fiberglass shelters 
which will house antenna to beam a 
new type of signal to airline pilots. 

Chris-Craft, one of the oldest 
names in boating, has moved its 
main offices from Algonac, Mich. to 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 


Lone Star Boat Co., which pro- 
duced more than 15,000 aluminum 
and fiberglass boats in 1957 has just 
started production at Tallahassee. 
The Wall Street Journal reports that 
the firm, which also has plants at 
Grand Prairie, Tex. and Bremen, 
Ind., will. produce 7,500 boats in the 
Tallahassee plant during 1958. 

Trent German of Fiber Glass 
Plastics predicts his firm and three 
others in the Miami area and one 
in St. Petersburg will triple Florida's 
production of fiberglass plastic 
panels during 1958. The panels are 
sold to manufacturers of fiberglass 


awnings, patio ceilings, skylights, 
shower doors, room dividers and 
many other items. 

New Fields 

General Plastics of Ft. Lauderdale 
is now manufacturing fiberglass 
bodies for battery-powered carts 
used to transport golfers from one 
green to the next. 

Also in Ft. Lauderdale, Dayton 
Aircraft is busily engaged in manu- 
facturing fiberglass antennae used 
on airplanes. 

While the boating industry has 
generally limited its use of fiberglass 
to runabouts and other types of in- 
board and outboard craft, fiberglass 
sailboats are now coming into their 
own in the luxury class. 

Raymond Creekmore is one of two 
Miami area builders of large fiber- 
glass sailboats. He specializes in a 
36-foot diesel or gasoline engine- 
powered boat with two full cabins. 
It sells for $19,500. Creekmore re- 
ports “terrific interest” in such 
sailing craft. 

The growth of the whole industry 
is reflected in figures disclosed by 
Jacques Paulen of B and B Dis- 
tributing on sales of raw fiberglass 
materials to manufacturers. 


‘ 
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Supply Mushrooms 

In business for three and a half 
years, B and B had gross sales total- 
ling $40,000 after six months, jumped 
to $170,000 at the end of the first 
full year, hit $600,000 at the end of 
the second year and went over the 
$1 million mark in 1957 gross sales. 

Paulen says Florida is ideal for 
the development of the fiberglass 
plastics industry for these reasons: 

1. Availability of labor and the 
ease with which top executive and 
technical personnel can be drawn to 
Florida from other states. 

2. Weather factors which 
the cost of plant operation. 

3. Availability of land for good 
plant sites. 

4. A long coast line which adds 
interest for manufacturers of fiber- 
glass boats who have a top retail 
market in Florida. 

But strangely enough, Paulen sees 
the big future in fiberglass tied 
more to transportation than boating. 

“Many truck lines and rail firms 
will soon be up-grading truck floors 
and walls and freight car interiors 
with fiberglass to reduce mainte- 
nance costs,” said Paulen. “The 
material is almost indestructible.” 
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FRANKLIN at ZACK . . . TAMPA I 
= 
“One of America’s Fine Stores” 2) 
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YOUR TAXES: 


Florida In 


( smsbline over taxes probably 
ranks about even with pinochle or 
TV-watching as the national indoor 
sport. And surely Floridians are as 
vocal as anyone on the subject. 

However, a look at the tax pic- 
ture of some other states shows that 
we are not nearly as badly off as 
we might be. 

Thirty-six states have a corpora- 
tion and/or individual income tax. 
Highest in corporation income taxes 
are Idaho with 8%, Minnesota with 
7.3%, Kentucky with 5 to 7%, North 
Dakota’s 3 to 6%, Mississippi's 2 to 
6%, and Pennsylvania’s and Oregon’s 
6%. 

In individual income taxes, these 
states run relatively as high, with 
North Dakota's 1 to 11% topping 
the percentages. 

Thirty-five states have sales taxes 
or sales and use taxes. All but five 
of these are just about equally 
divided between 2% and 3%. Lowest 
is Delaware’s 1/7%; highest, Wash- 
ington State’s 344%. Florida’s 3% 
is cause for neither apologies nor 
boasts. 

Property value assessments in 
Florida are a controversial issue, all 
too thoroughly involved with incon- 
sistency and confusion. Despite the 
constitutional principle that the 
state shall have “a uniform and 
equal rate of taxation,” discrepancies 
are wide. 


No Tax Consistency 

For instance, test comparisons 
of 1957 assessments against 1956 
sales prices show that Hillsborough 
County property taxes range any- 
where from 5 to 90% of market 
value. In Holmes County, property 
is taxed at an average 58% of actual 
value, while in adjoining Walton 
County property is taxed at 34% of 
actual value. 

Governor LeRoy Collins and the 
Florida Taxpayers Association are 
trying to untie this knotty problem 
that has so definite an influence on 
the state’s tax climate for both busi- 
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The WU. S. Tax Picture | 


How Will 
They Grow ? 


ness and industry. Chances are it 
will be an issue in the 1959 
Legislature. 

How to hold down tax levies is 
a big concern. Senator Merrill P. 
Barber of Vero Beach has voiced 
fear that strict full cash value prop- 
erty assessment without correspond- 
ing decrease in tax millage might 
seriously affect the state’s industrial 


growth. 
On the other hand, some tax stu- 
dents say full value assessment 


would place on tax rolls thousands 
of homes now fully exempt by the 
homestead law, thus lightening the 
load on business property. 


There’s no denying, however, that 
Florida’s tax latitude is favorable, 
nor that it is a selling point in 
attempts to attract new industries 
and encourage existing ones to 
expand. 

Besides the state Constitution’s 
prohibition of personal or corporate 
income taxes, industries receive 
other tax breaks, too. 

For example, the 3% sales tax 
carries a $1,000 ceiling when applied 
to single orders of heavy machinery. 
Thus, on a $100,000 order the tax 
would be only 1% and on larger 
amounts would drop even lower. 

A significant consideration Flor- 
ida industry receives from the state 
tax structure is on the corporation 
franchise and capital stock tax. This 
levy runs from $10 for a firm cap- 
italized at $10 to a ceiling of $1,000 
for firms with capital stock of $2 
million and over. 

Florida Comparison 

Some state comparisons show the 
relative liberality of the Florida tax 
on outstanding capital stock. For 
example, a firm capitalized at 


$100,000 would pay $250 in Ala- 
bama, $500 in Massachusetts, $500 
in Pennsylvania and $75 in Florida. 

The Florida advantage is even 
more spectacular in the higher 
brackets. For a $5 million firm the 
tax in Alabama is $12,500, in Massa- 
chusetts $25,000, in New York 
$5,000, in North Carolina $7,500, in 
Ohio $5,000, in Pennsylvania $25,000. 
In Florida the ceiling rate is $1,000. 

Relatively modest is the intang- 
ibles tax levied on securities and 
bank accounts. On $250,000, for 
example, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land and South Dakota each would 
levy a tax of $1,000, compared to 
$500 in Florida. 

Yet because of what ordinarily are 
heavy collections of sales and excise 
taxes, Florida’s state government 
should be adequately financed at a 
progressive level. 


Sales Tax Fluctuate 


It should be remarked that this 
past season’s receipts, due to failure 
of tourists to come share the intem- 
perate winter of 1957-58, have been 
considerably reduced. Admitting 
that the severe winter has hurt 
Florida, Governor Collins cautions 
that “this is no time for wringing 
our hands. Not only is Florida 
economy generally still good, so is 
the financial condition of our state 
government.” However, a realistic 
probability is that cuts and econo- 
mies in the state’s budget will be 
needed to offset this unscheduled 
loss of revenue. 

Current assessed valuation of tax- 
able non-exempt property in Flor- 
ida’s 67 counties is $5,420,506,445— 
up $890,531,682 from last year. 

Value of exempt homestead prop- 
erty is $2,758,805—up $431,177,377. 

This brief recapitulation of some 
of the higher industrial tax loads as 
compared to Florida’s may not erad- 
icate the good old indoor sport of 
tax grumbling. But it certainly 
should demonstrate that, statewise, 
Florida business and industry is sit- 
ting a whole lot prettier than most. 
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FLORIDA BY COMPARISON ... 








Corporation Income Taxes: 


Idaho . 8% Mississippi 2 to 6% 
Minnesota 7.3% Pennsylvania 6% 
Kentucky 5 to 7% Oregon 6% 
North Dakota 3 to 6% FLORIDA 0 
INCOME TAXES SALES TAXES 
Corporation Individual Sales Use 
Alabama 3% 1% to 5% 3% 3% 
Arizona 1 to 5 1 to 4% 4 Z 
Arkansas 1 to 5 lto 5 3 3 
California 4 1 to 6 3 3 
Colorado 5 1 to 10 2 p 2 
Connecticut 3% 3 3 
Delaware 5 1% to 7 1/7 0 
Dist. of Col. 5 2% to 5 2 2 
Georgia 4 1 to 6 3 3 
Indiana le 1% i 
lowa Z 0.75 to 334 2i6 2 
Kansas 3 1 to 5 2 2 
Louisiana 4 2 to 6 2 > 
Maryland 5 2 to 5 2 2 
Mississippi 2 to 6 2 to 6 3 3 
Missouri 2 1 to 4 2 0 
New Mexico 2 1 to 4 2 2 
North Carolina 6 3 to 7 3 3 
North Dakota 3 to 6 1 to ll 2 2 
Oklahoma 4 1 to 6 2 2 
Pennsylvania 6 3 3 
Rhode Island 5 3 3 
South Carolina 5 2to 5 3 3 
Tennessee 3% 6 3 3 
Utah 4 l to 5 2 2 
Idaho 8 2 to 8 0 0 
Kentucky 5 to 7 2 to 6 0 0 
Massachusetts 6.765 1.845 to 7.38 0 0 
Minnesota toa 1 to 10 0 0 
Montana 5 1 to 5 0 0 
New York 512 ota. 7 0 0 
New Hampshire 0 4% 0 0 
Oregon 6 3 to 9% 0 0 
Vermont 5 2 to 7% 0 0 
Virginia 5 2to 5 0 0 
Wisconsin 2 to 7 1 to 8% 0 0 
FLORIDA 0 0 0 3 3 
Illinois 0 0 0 2% 2% 
Maine 0 0 0 3 3 
Michigan 0 0 0 3 3 
Nevada 0 0 0 2 2 
Ohio 0 0 0 3 3 
South Dakota 0 0 0 2 2 
Washington 0 0 O 314 314 
West Virginia 0 0 O 2 2 
Wyoming 0 0 O 2 2 


36 States have Corporation and/or Individual Income Tax. 


35 States have Sales Tax. 

25 States have both Sales and Income Taxes. 

14 States have no Sales Tax, including 3 below. 

13 States have no Income Taxes, including 3 below. 

3 States having neither Sales nor Income Taxes are: 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Texas. 


Figures Courtesy of Florida Taxpayers’ Association 
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—SMALL JOBS -— 


We do them ALL! 
* 


Florida's NEWEST 
and FINEST 
Hot-Dip Galvanizing 





Facility... 


28,000 square feet, built and 
equipped by Reeves Fences, inc. 
With a kettle 14 feet by 412 feet 
deep by 3 feet wide—fired by a gas 
furnace—this most modern hot-dip 
plant can galvanize anything from 
26-foot beams to nuts and bolts. 
And . . . experienced management 
assures you of a flawless job. 
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Hicuway 574 & Fautkensurc Rp. 
Tampa, Florida @ Ph: Tampa 4-5865 
Mailing Address: Bx. 92, Mango, Fla. 


Leon Ponte, Mgr. 


formerly with 
HAKE Galvanizing Co., New Orleans 
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EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 





NET INCOME PER COM. SH. 
COMPANY: PERIOD 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Florida East Coast Rwy. Month of Jan. a69,413 10,954 


Food Mac! ‘nery & Chem. Year Dec. 2] 15,895,406 15,875,486 b4.60 64.72 
Georgia Power Co. 12 mos. Feb. 28 18,362,500 15,849,400 : 
Gulf States Utilities 12 mos. Feb. 28 11,724,675 11,264,716 b2.25 62.25 


Martin Co. Year Dec. 31 ¢9,879,638 10,839,656 3.38 3.73 
Maule Industries Year Dec. 31 801,945 1,142,061 1.08 d1.53 
National Airlines 12 mos. Dec. 31 1,105,889 4,549,986 1.06 4.37 
Northeast Airlines Month of Jan. a617,503 a334,282 

Southern Co. 12 mos. Feb. 28 35,491,937 30,858,939 b1.68 b1.57 
Tennessee Corp. Year Dec. 31 7,692,380 9,605,319 4.10 45.12 


(a) Net loss. (b) Based on the shares outstanding at the close of the period. 
(c) Before special charge of $1,526,192 (net) representing renegotiation payment for 
the year 1953. (d) Based on shares now outstanding. 











WHETHER REPORTING FACTS OR SELLING 
A PRODUCT . . . PHOTOGRAPHY REQUIRES 
IMAGINATIVE INTERPRETATION 
AS WELL AS TECHNICAL SKILL TO DO A COMPLETE JOB. 





SANDY GANDY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 





238 E. Davis Blvd. * Tampa 6, Florida * Phone 8-0340 


ILLUSTRATIVE @ ADVERTISING @ INDUSTRIAL @ AERIAL @ MOVIES @ COLOR 
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Power Services 


Are Available 


The power companies of Florida 
can provide free services for your 
industry, whether you are thinking 
of moving into their service area 
or are already an existing customer. 

Your power company provides an 
authoritative source of both tech- 
nical and research information. It 
can assist community planning com- 
mittees in setting desired patterns 
for future growth and development 
and can consult with firms already 
established in the area to assist them 
with expansion and growth prob- 
lems. In most cases it has a com- 
plete department to perform these 
services. 

Free services available to new 
industry interested in locating in an 
area, as well as expanding industry, 
cover market analysis, real estate 
evaluation, population predictions, 
natural resource studies, labor analy- 
sis, power services available, site 
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recommendations and industrial ap- | 
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plication counselling. 
Consulting Services 


If you are expanding or moving 
into a new plant the power com- 
pany’ industrial department repre- 
sentative can contact your architect 
and/or consulting engineer to assist 
in technical details and liaison. 

Contact can be continuously main- 
tained with builders during construc- 
tion to keep abreast of changes in 
plans that will affect power service. 
Your power representative can assist 
with lighting layout for appropriate 
levels of illumination and recom- 
mend installation of standby power 
facilities if the need is indicated. In- 
formation will be supplied to manu- 
facturers’ representatives, dealers’ 
or customers’ representatives regard- 
ing voltage of motors, maximum 
allowable starting currents, type 
starters that should be used, inter- 
rupting capacity required of cus- 
tomers circuit breakers, etc. 


Research Data 


Research plays a very large role 
in attracting any industry to an area. 
This service is usually available 
through a power company’s market 
research group. The resulting mate- 
rial is often composed in book form 
designed especially for an analytical 
study of the area. 
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Missile Activity Recalls Early 


Pioneering of Aviation in Florida 


WHILE THE MISSILE program 
is getting the big headlines, conven- 
tional aviation is active in Florida. 

New aerial warfare techniques, 
including missile testing, are in 
progress at such Air Force installa- 
tions as Eglin and Tyndall fields in 
Northwest Florida and Pinecastle 
Air Force Base at Orlando. 

Florida has played a part in 
military aviation for more than half 
a century. In 1903 Glenn Curtiss 
used the white sands of Daytona 
Beach to test with motorcycles the 
engines which later were installed in 
the first navigable balloon. The 
balloon was the first aircraft ever 
sold tothe United States government. 

At the other end of Florida, where 
the Pensacola Navy Yard had been 
established soon after the United 
States purchased the state from 
Spain nearly a century earlier, events 
were transpiring which were to lay 
a foundation for America’s present 
air might. 

It was there in 1914 the first naval 
combat fliers were trained for the 
war that began only a few months 
after the base was established. 

The Army’s first aviation training 
bases, Dorr and Carlstrom Fields 
near Arcadia, were established in 
Florida soon after this country en- 
tered World War I. They were 
reactivated during World War II 
and used for training fliers from 
throughout the Allied World. 

Florida today has a network of 
120 licensed airports, 12 private 
fields and 55 military bases. In 
additiou, more than 50 former mili- 
tary bases which were abandoned 
are available in emergency. 


FLORIDA MANUFACTURING 
MANAGED during the last year to 
soar to the top in dollar earnings, 
exceeding the tourist trade for the 
first time in history. An estimated 
1.5 billion gives the laurels to the 
manufacturers while the tourist trade 
follows with 1.3 billion dollars. 

Florida investments in new con- 
struction will top one billion dollars 
for a sixth straight record year. More 


than 1,000 manufacturers have built 
new plants or made major extensions 
in the past two years. Florida’s 
manufacturing payroll increased 
eight per cent versus a gain of two 
per cent on national basis. 


THE STEEP UPWARD TREND 
in Florida’s business operations is 
demonstrated in a survey conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce examining the business activi- 
ties in the years from 1947 to 1954. 
In manufacturing, as compared to a 
19 per cent increase for the nation, 
Miami was up 115 per cent and 
Miami Beach 86 per cent. St. Peters- 
burg and Tampa also topped the 
nation’s per cent rise. 


A DISPLAY OF NEW building 
products will be exhibited at the 
regional conference of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects in Sara- 
sota, April 17 through 19. The con- 
ference will bring architects from 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. For details contact 
the Florida Association of Architects, 
7225 S.W. 82nd Court, Miami 43. 


A MAJOR CARIBBEAN SEA 
LINK for Florida was inaugurated 
recently when the American Defense 
Line opened a regular fortnightly 
schedule of refrigerated and dry 
cargo service between Miami and 
Aruba, Curacao, La Guaira and 
Martinique. 

The initial sailing was by the 
ADL’s 1,028 ton MV Tern. Dorman 
Sisk, head of the firm’s operating 
agency said three or four ships will 
be added to the Miami run soon and 
regular sailings will be scheduled to 
Kingston, Port au Spain, Barbados, 
Antigua, Granada, Cristobal and 
other Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ican ports. 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES, which 
recently included Tampa, changed 
the names of their planes serving 
Florida from “Skylark” to “Sunliner” 
to stimulate the tourist appeal. The 


company reports that in January the 
number of passengers leaving Tampa 
on Northeast flights was 50 per cent 
higher than expected by the sales 
department. National and Eastern 
Airlines apparently have a real con- 
tender now that Northeast is well 


established. 


MINUTE MAID CORPORATION 
and Union Carbide Development 
Co. announced two new processes 
for the production of citrus concen- 
trate. The developments, known as 
the Wash Pulp Process and the Inert 
Gas atmosphere process, were in- 
stalled in Minute Maid plants after 
four years of research by the two 
companies. Designed originally to 
produce a superior product under 
normal conditions, officials say the 
processes have produced a_ high 


quality concentrate from  freeze- 
damaged fruit. 
TAMPA’S CIGAR INDUSTRY 


produces more cigars than ever, 
according to James J. Corral, presi- 
dent of the Cigar Manufacturers 
Association. Tampa produced 7.7 
per cent of the total U. S. consump- 
tion in the prosperous year of 1929 
while today that figure has widened 
to 11.6 per cent. Most factories are 
home owned and operated. The 
annual payroll is $13,500,000 which 
does not include the satellite in- 
dustries. 


FLORIDA SPENT ABOUT four 
times as much money on advertising 
during 1957 as any other state. Last 
year through the Florida Develop- 
ment Commission the state spent 
$1,300,000 on tourist advertising and 
$900,000 to develop industry. Ar- 
kansas was runner up in industrial 
advertising spending only $195,000, 
and Oregon was second in tourist ad- 
vertising spending $314,365. On a per 
capita basis Nevada led in industrial 
advertising spending 27 cents per 
person ($68,750). South Dakota led 
in tourist spending with 36 cents 
per person ($250,000). 
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THE FLORIDA COUNCIL OF 
BUSINESS and Industry was cre- 
ated recently at a meeting in Winter 
Park. Purpose of the Council is to 
undertake a state-wide tax research 
to demonstrate, if possible, the feasi- 
bility and desirability of abandoning 
personal property taxation and to 
explore the lesser impact of in- 
ventory tax repeal should the 
primary objective prove to be im- 


practical. In either case a study of 
equitable and compensating replace- 
ment taxes shall be submitted. 

Elected officers of the council are 
Willard M. Ware, president, R. K. 
Gregory, vice president and K. D. 
Rippey, secretary-treasurer. Repre- 
sentation in the council is open to 
all state and regional associations 
and business and industry organiza- 
tions whose members are subject to 
personal property taxes. 
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MARCHING FORWARD 


The area served by Tampa Electric Company is making rapid strides 


in industrial and commercial enterprise. Sound economic growth is evident 
everywhere. The future looks bright. 


An area on the march requires that electric service be also on the 


march . . 


. with power and facilities keeping a step ahead. In order to do 


this, Tampa Electric is constantly growing. New Operations Centers in 
Winter Haven and Plant City have consolidated storerooms, appliance service, 
distribution and meter departments, and garage facilities. 


The investment of some $300,000 each in these new buildings is tangible 
evidence of our great confidence in the future of Plant City, Winter Haven, 
and the entire territory served by Tampa Electric. We accept with enthusiasm 
the challenge and responsibility of keeping ahead in the area’s advance. We 
will see to it that ample electric power at reasonable cost is available to meet 


all needs .. . 


now, and in the future. 
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Industries desiring information on 
plant locations are urged to write 
Industrial Development Dept., 
Tampa Electric Co., P. O. Box 111, 
Tampa 1, Fla. 
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THE WORKER RESOURCES of 
many of Florida’s so called “rural 
areas’ are not generally appreciated. 
In connection with setting up their 
Industrial Center, the Plant City 
Development Committee made a 
survey for a garment manufacturer 
who wanted to know if they could 
expect to find experienced workers 
in Eastern Hillsborough County. 
There are no textile industries in 
this area. In spite of this, three 
consecutive advertisements in the 
weekly Plant City Courier resulted 
in 52 registrations, even though the 
ad clearly stated “we have no jobs.” 
Along with these were other skilled 
and_ semi-skilled workers such as, 
machine tool operators, power press 
operators, tool and die makers, glass 
blowers, assemblers. What are they 
doing now? Driving trucks, rough 
carpenters, attending gas stations, 
selling most anything. 


PUBLIC HEARING IS SET April 
8 in Tallahassee before the State 
Industrial Commission on the first 
two industrial safety codes ever 
proposed for Florida. They will 
cover operation of portable electric 
power tools and material hoists. 

Commission Chairman James T. 
Vocelle says adoption of safety codes 
is necessary to reduce industrial 
accidents wiich he estimates cost 
Florida industry in excess of $15 
million last year. 


AN ELECTRONICS FIRM incor- 
porated in Florida several months 
ago and with temporary headquar- 
ters at Winter Park has announced 
a public offering of 175,000 shares 
of common stock at $1.50 a share. 

Floyd V. Richardson, president of 
the new Florida Electronics Devel- 
opment Corp., disclosed here re- 
cently that the $217,875 net proceeds 
from the stock issue will be used to 
manufacture a “fission assay” device 
already in production in Dallas, Tex. 

Richardson said a Florida plant to 
be located “somewhere in southeast 
Florida” will be built at an early 
date at a cost of more than $250,000. 
It will employ 50 to 60 technicians 
and skilled workers at the start, he 
said. 

T. V. Vanderlaan, Fedco board 
chairman, said the machines will 
cost about $50,000 each but will be 
put out by Fedco on a lease basis. 
They will be available to some 1,000 
operating U.S. uranium mines and 
will sort out good rock from the bad 
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at a cost of $1 a ton instead of 
$7 or $8 per ton. 


RIDDLE AIRLINES, a cargo- 
carrying airline based at Miami, has 
announced it flew 58,610,628 pounds 
of common carriage freight during 
1957 compared with 42,168,676 in 
1956. Riddle also has a division 
headquarters at Macon, Ga., flying 
freight between 31 U.S. Air Force 
bases. 


A MEANINGFUL SIGNPOST 
along Florida’s economic route is the 
number of savings accounts within 
the state, and the average size of 
these accounts. 

As of the end of 1957, 802,831 
savings accounts were held in the 
state's 97 savings and loan associa- 
tions, according to figures released 
by The Florida Savings and Loan 
League. 

These statistics are no less im- 
pressive for the fact that no figures 
are available as to how many indi- 
viduals have accounts in more than 
one association. Some duplication 
exists, of course. Too, an account 
held jointly by two or more persons 
is considered as one account. Nor 
are branch offices of savings and Joan 
associations included in these figures 
but are consolidated and listed under 
the city of the branch’s home office. 

At least one association reports 
that the number of persons having 
an interest in its savings accounts is 
40% greater than the number of 
accounts it has on its books. 

All factors considered, the League 
believes that close to one million 
different persons have ownership in 
Florida savings and loan associa- 
tions. Certainly the 802,831 figure 
is no exaggeration. 

The five cities whose savings and 
loan savings accounts total nine 
figures are: 


No. of Total 


* Acc’ts Savings Average 
City 1957 1957 Acct. Bal. 
Miami 162,529 $314,755,329 $1,937 
St. Petersburg 73,416 219,034,877 2,998 
Miami Beach 87,857 205,996,955 2,344 
Orlando 43,779 120,047,580 2,515 
Ft. Lauderdale 102,099,912 2,182 


Of the 22 cities with accounts in 
eight figures, the top five are: 


Jacksonville 34,054 $73,714,892 $2,162 
Coral Gables 31,213 66,667,988 2,137 
Tampa 27,815 59,635,910 2,146 
Sarasota 26,713 58,023,378 2,173 
Daytona 19,568 47,500,619 2,423 


Interestingly enough, Belle Glade, 
with only 2,520 holders of savings 
and Joan savings accounts, totaling 


$7,439,516, has the highest average 
account balance—$3,213. 


IF YOUR COMPANY owns a 
private plane you might be pleased 
to hear that International Airmotive, 
Inc. has set up a modern repair and 
fabricating shop at Peter O. Knight 
Airport, Davis Islands, Tampa, to 
service executive aircraft. 


WORK HAS BEGUN AT MIAMI 
on a new $500,000 underground 
fueling system—first of its kind in 
the area—to serve National Airlines 
jet aircraft at Miami International 
Airport. 

Being built by the Orange State 
Oil Co., Cities Service distributors, 
the system will pump jet and piston 
fuels under pressure at a volume of 
3,000 gallons per minute through 
two miles of pipes from National's 
storage tanks to its terminal pier at 
the airport. 

Storage tanks with a capacity of 
420,000 gallons have already been 
completed at the tank site and 
800,000 gallons in additional capac- 
ity will be installed when the pipe- 
line goes in. Storage tanks will 
cost $300,000. 


A TOTAL OF 49,500 TELE- 
PHONES were added in the Greater 
Miami area during 1957, according 
to a recent announcement by 
Southern Bell Telephone Co. offi- 
cials. That represented an increase 
of 64 per cent over 1956. 

C. J. Yates, vice-president and 
general manager of the firm’s Florida 
operation, said in order to meet the 
continuing demand for phone service 
in the state 1,250 new employees 
were added, bringing the total num- 
ber of Florida employees to 13,000 
with a monthly payroll of $4,500,000. 

Current plans call for expendi- 
tures of $66,957,000 in Florida by 
Southern Bell during 1958, said 
Yates. The company spent $77,- 
555,000 in the state during 1957. 


POOLING OF GASOLINE and 
fuel oil purchases by five Broward 
County governmental units will save 
an estimated $13,500 a year, accord- 
ing to Edward Moser, purchasing 
agent for county schools. Consoli- 
dating their gasoline and oil pur- 
chasing are the county School Board, 
County Commission and the cities of 
Fort Lauderdale, Hollywood and 


Pompano Beach. He said they can 
buy gasoline together for 18.83 cents 
per gallon and will get proportionate 
reductions in the event the price 
drops below that figure. By com- 
parison, said Moser, Pompano Beach 
has been paying 23 cents per gallon. 
“If each governmental unit in the 
county would join us we could save 
taxpayers as much as $100,000 a 
year, he predicted. 


ALREADY SCHEDULED ex- 
penditures in the nuclear field in 
Florida approach $50 million. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
will spend $16,214,400 in Florida 
during the current fiscal year, in- 
cluding $12 million to be paid 
General Electric to operate an elec- 
tronics plant in Pinellas county. 

Another $1,137,500 will be paid 
the National Research Corp. for 
zirconium, a metal used in making 
reactors, produced at its Santa Rosa 
county mine. This is the first pay- 
ment on a $22,700,000 contract. 

The Commission will pay $2,900,- 
000 for uranium concentrates pro- 
duced near Bartow from phosphate 
wastes. It will spend $176,900 for 
research contracts with the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Florida State 
University, Stetson University, the 
University of Miami and Yerkes 
laboratory. 

The Florida Nuclear Development 
Commission was created by the 
1957 Legislature which appropriated 
$5,165,000 for expanded atomic 
research facilities at the State Uni- 
versities. 

A nationally known research firm 
has been retained by the Florida 
Development Commission to make 
detailed studies of Florida’s potential 
in the nuclear field and determine 
how best to attain it. 


NOW IN OPERATION is Jeffer- 
son Island Salt, Division of Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company. The new 
bulk storage and packaging plant is 
located at Hooker's Point in Tampa. 

The new 150,000 square foot 
depot, operated by River-Gulf Ter- 
minal, Inc., will receive salt by six 
specially-built ocean-going barges 
direct from the company’s Jefferson 
Island mine. The barges will be un- 
loaded by the terminal's “Marine 
Leg” and stored for distribution 
throughout all Florida except the 
panhandle. 
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COMPETITION: 


STACKED HIGH ON A TAMPA DOCK is a typical shipment 
of the foreign steel products flooding Florida. This load of 
reinforcement wire and bar came from Belgium and Holland 
mills. It was shipped in by German freighter in background 


— steel producers are doing 
a booming business in Florida and 
there doesn’t seem to be any indi- 
cation of a slow up in their business 
here. 

The use of imported products is 
nothing new to many Florida indus- 
tries but the amount of foreign steel 
shipments bought by Florida is 
startling. 

The major competitive steel prod- 
ucts coming from abroad are the 
wire and bar items—barbed wire, 
fence wire, reinforcement bars and 
wire mesh. These are the wares 
which have been flourishing here. 
For an example during a seven 
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FOREIGN STEEL 


month’s period last year Florida 
took 46 per cent of the U. S. imports 
of reinforcement bars. 


Use Imports Exclusively 


One heavy user of wire, pipe, and 
cement in Tampa frankly admitted 
that practically everything his com- 
pany was using came from Europe. 
“If we didn’t use the stuff we would 
be priced out of the market,” he said. 

By total tonnage foreign steel 
shipments to the U. S. have been 
running only about 2 per cent of 
total U. S. output but in the wire 
and nail markets the foreigners take 


a huge bite. For instance one 
authoritative source shows total 
foreign barbed wire sales running 
better than two to one over the 
domestic product and nail imports 
about one fourth of U. S. mill 
shipments. 


These foreign steel products are 
selling so much cheaper than the 
American product that there is little 
wonder they have made such in- 
roads. Principal exporters have been 
Belgium, Holland, France, and West 
Germany. About half of ail ship- 
ments are going through Southern 
U. S. ports. 
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FLOODS FLORIDA 


Hundreds Lose Jobs 


The outside flood of wire products 
has eliminated the jobs of hundreds 
of workers in Southeastern mills. A 
skilled German steelworker receives 
about 75 cents an hour compared to 
about $3 for his American counter- 
part. This, plus the fact that millions 
of U. S. dollars have already been 
used to rehabilitate war-ravaged 
steel mills in Europe have placed 
the foreign steel maker into a unique 
position. 

In the U. S.’s present diplomatic 
situation there is little for domestic 
steel makers to hope for in the way 


of relief, which could come only by 
a repeal or rewriting of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act. 


No Change in Sight 


The available American market 
for foreign products is a big plank 
in the U. S. strategy against eco- 
nomic infiltration by Communist 
interests. Most of the tears shed by 
Congressmen for American steel 
people have been crocodile tears. 
Despite the hampering by some 
protectionists it seems pretty obvious 
that the free traders will keep the 
Act intact for the foreseeable future. 


A straw poll of the Florida Con- 


gressional team found no represen- 
tative in favor of doing away with 
the present foreign trade agreements. 
Several said they would not vote for 
the extension beyond twelve months. 


One big Florida steel user did not 
appear disturbed about the lower 
sales price of his product reflecting 
the cheaper foreign steel. “All my 
competitors are using the stuff, too. 
If we have to go back to domestic 
steel we'll all be in the same boat,” 
he said . 

And so it appears that Florida 
will continue to be a rosy customer 
for foreign steel products. 
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SURVEY: 
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Melbourne, Fla. 


Radiation, Inc., 


pe determine some of the reasons for Florida’s 
spiral gain in electronics manufacturing, TREND sur- 
veyed by questionnaire a representative percentage of 
the electronic plants in the State. 

TREND compiled and statistically defined the 
returned answers to this survey. The conclusions 
arrived at by this questionnaire are fairly good indi- 
cations of the Florida electronics field’s thinking. 


Contrary to popular belief, the fact that Florida 
and neighboring states have a ready military market 
has not been too great a factor in Florida’s electronic 
growth. It is interesting to note, however, that a size- 
able portion of the 74% (see summary ) have few, if any 
military contracts and some had located their plants in 
Florida before they started any military production 
(pre-World War II). 

Forty-one per cent said their production was prima- 
rily military while 48% engaged in more commercial 
production. 11% contended that they handled both in 
about the same proportion. 


A question about Florida’s “tax situation” brought 
some definite remarks. 


Of those answering “no” to this question, a stock 
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1S LABOR EASY to find in Florida? 
Survey would indicate: Unskilled— 
Yes. Skilled—Not so easy as 
popularly believed. 


Florida Electronics 
...Facts and Fallacies 


Survey Proves, Disproves 
Some Popular Beliefs 


reply was that they had seen no tax advantage in 
Florida. Some said that they found it difficult to recruit 
the skilled employees needed in the field. This, cer- 
tainly, is not an uncommon complaint heard through- 
out the nation from all the technical industries. Close- 
ness to the missile test center, Eglin AFB and Patrick 
AFB was mentioned as one of the reasons, although not 
a major one. 


Other reasons given for locating in Florida were: 
Florida is out of bombing range (this is becoming less 





SEE SUMMARY ) 





true); atmospheric cleanliness; Florida’s “abundant 
living’; getting out of the high rent, highly competitive 
districts and close to the South and Central American 
trade; starting in Florida with local people who wanted 
to remain in their home environment; closeness to a 
virgin market. One firm found the water, needed for 
their production, extremely suitable. 


As many as 85% believed that this market will show 
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Electronics 





a sizeable increase in the near future. This is an indi- 
cation that ‘electronic industrial development in this 
state is still very much needed to fulfill the needs of 
expected demand. 7% did not believe this to be true and 
the remainder would not make a prediction. 


Of the electronic organizations polled, 85% plan to 
increase the size of their Florida operations in some 
way and increase the number of workers they employ. 
15% do not have such plans at the present time but 
feel that they will as the need arises. In some cases, 
this decision will depend entirely upon the number 
and size of government contracts they receive in the 
future. 


There was an indication many felt that the elec- 
tronics industry in Florida, as well as in the rest of 
the nation, will continue to grow but not at the pre- 
vious rate. One replier objected to referring to the 
electronics industry as “being in its infancy.” He said 
that viewed nationally, the electronics industry is 
approaching maturity. Its spectacular growth during 
the ’40’s, he continued, was the result of three decades 
of infancy; its growth in the immediate past should 
be viewed in proportion to the growth of the general 
economy. 


Here’s The Way 
They Answered 


The electronics industry is in its infancy. Do you 
think its overall growth will continue at the rapid 
pace of the past ten years? 





18% 
5% did not comment 


According to the April 20, 1957 edition of Elec- 
tronics, the three major reasons for Florida’s growth 
in the electronics industry are climate, ease of recruit- 
ing employees, and the tax situation. Do you agree? 


A deciding factor in Florida’s electronics growth is 
the ready military market that Florida and neighboring 
states have. Do you agree? 
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TREND’S research ; 
department has Florida’s ¢ 
major industries at / 
its fingertips. . . . / 


Our research staff / 

can ‘help you secure 

the vital information 

you seek. 

Here are some of the 

industries we can 

help you with: 

Food and kindred 
products 

Apparel and finished 
fabrics 

Lumber and wood 
products 

Furniture and fixtures 

Paper and allied products ; 

Printing and publishing ; 

Chemicals and allied 
products 

Stone, clay and glass 
products 

Fabricated metal 
products 

Machinery and 
equipment 

Transportation 
equipment 

Electronics 

Architects 

Engineers 

Contractors 
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OPINION: 


S ome businessmen brag that they 
wouldn't turn around twice without 
consulting their lawyer. Yet while 
advice is the attorney’s stock in 
trade he is hardly qualified to suffer 
through many of the problems that 
are hurled his way. 

In fact, the average lawyer is not 
a businessman. He is a professional 
trained in the knowledge of the law. 
Some attorneys know a great deal 
about the structure of business. And 
if your problem is one of legality 
or procedure you are in the right 
place. But he is as alien to some 
facets of business as you are to law. 


The Attorney 

As an individual your attorney 
can usually help you make a sound 
business decision if it is a decision 
that affects you alone. This sort of 
question is usually that of logic 
and law. When the decision hinges 
on the outcome of production, per- 
sonnel, distribution, or promotion— 
you may be in the wrong cow 
pasture. 

Other businessmen rely strongly 
on their auditors in many decisions. 
Here you have a man who is con- 
stantly exposed to the health charts 
of business, eminently qualified to 
advise you on depreciation and the 
tax picture, as well as some other 
mighty important things about busi- 





The Art of Getting Advice 


..... AT THE 


ness. But like the lawyer he too is 
a professional. 

It is probably true that both lawyer 
and auditor are not consulted 
enough by businessmen. It seems 
obviously true that they are fre- 
quently asked to weigh matters that 
are not within their training. 


The Banker 

The banker is no exception as a 
target of misdirected business ques- 
tions. Here is a case in point: 

A Florida manvfacturer consulted 
his banker about the purchase of a 
new machine that required a major 
expenditure. 

The banker looked over the com- 
pany’s financial statement and told 
the manufacturer his company was 
not financially strong enough to 
afford such an expenditure. 

The manufacturer found outside 
financing and bought the machine 
anyway. The machine put him on 
a competitive footing and his com- 
pany pulled out of a slump to 
become one of the leaders in his 
field. 

The funny thing is the banker was 
right, too. The company was not 
financially strong enough to afford 
such a big purchase. But neither 
could the company afford not to buy 
it. It was a gamble. Bankers are 
not gamblers. 


RIGHT PLACE 


In line with better service many 
Florida banks are employing experts 
in specific fields of industry and 
agriculture—men who really know 
the business and the problems. One 
Tampa bank employs a full time 
agricultural department head, many 
banks in the Ridge area have officers 
who know the citrus business from 
top to bottom. The Florida banking 
business, as a matter of fact, has 
probably revitalized itself more in 
the past five years than any single 
segment of Florida business. 


Your Competitor 


Many times the man who could 
best answer your strategic questions 
is one infrequently consulted. He 
is your competitor. Often he has 
lived and breathed your problem. 
He may have tried it and failed or 
succeeded. He has the answer to 
the things that plague you in the 
palm of his hand. He may be able 
to save you hours or days of time. 

But will he help you? Usually 
he will, especially a good competitor. 
More often than not it is to his 
advantage to help you. When you 
upgrade your product you upgrade 
his trade. If you don’t feel inclined 
consult your trade association head- 
quarters. It is easier than most busi- 
nessmen think to benefit from their 
competitors’ experience. 


SOME TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS | 


ACCOUNTANTS, Florida Institute of Certified Public 
ACCOUNTANTS Association, Florida 

AGRICULTURAL Engineers, Florida Section, American Society of 
AGRICULTURE Transportation League in Florida, National 
ARCHITECTS, Florida Association of 

ASPHALT Contractors Association of Florida 


ASSOCIATED Industries of Florida 
ATTRACTIONS Association, Florida 
BANKERS Association, Florida 
BAR, The Florida 

BEEF Council, Florida 

BEER Industry of Florida 


BOTTLERS of Carbonated Beverages, Florida 


BREWERS Conferenc. Florida 
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Box 2433, Univ. Sta., Gainesville 

780 N. W. 44th Street, Fort Lauderdale 
413 N.W. 34th Terrace, Gainesville 
Post Office Box 1211, Tavares 

7225 S.W. 82nd Court, Miami 43 

Duval Hotel, Tallahassee 


Post Office Box 784, Tallahassee 
Lightner Museum, St. Augustine 
203 No. Main Street, Orlando 
Post Office Box 1226, Tallahassee 
Post Office Box 646, Kissimmee 


533 Seabreeze Blvd., Daytona Beach 
Post Office Box 551, Pensacola 


Tampa Florida Brewery, Tampa 
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Trade Associations 





BUSINESS and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., Fla. Federation of 
CANNERS' Association, Florida 

CATTLEMEN'S Association, Florida 

CHAMBER of Commerce Executives, Florida 
CHAMBER of Commerce, Florida State 
CHEMICAL Society, Florida Section American 
CITRUS Canners Cooperative, Florida 

CITRUS Growers Association, Florida Independent 
CITRUS Mutual, Florida 

CITRUS Packing House Managers Association, Florida 
CITRUS Processors Association, Florida 

CITRUS Producers Trade Association, Florida 

CITY Managers Association, Florida 

CIVIL Engineers, Florida Section, American Society of 
COLLEGES and Universities, Florida Association of 
CONCRETE and Products Association, Florida 
CONTRACTORS, Florida State Council of Associated General 
COUNTY Commissioners, State Association of 
COUNTY Engineers, State Association of 

DAIRY Association, Florida 

DISTILLED Spirits Wholesalers of Florida, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL Contractors, Florida Association of 
EMPLOYMENT Agencies, Florida Association of 
ENGINEERING Society, Florida 

EXPRESS Fruit Shippers Association, Florida 
FARM Equipment Association, Florida Retail 
FISHERIES Association, Southeastern 

FRUIT & Vegetable Association, Florida 

GAS Association, Florida-Georgia 

GAS Association, Florida Liquefied Petroleum 
GASOLINE Retailers Association of Florida, Allied 
GROCERS Association of- Florida, Inc., Retail 
GROCERS Association, Florida Wholesale 
GROCERS Association, State 

HARDWARE Association, Florida-Georgia Retail 
HIGHWAY Users Conference, Florida 

HOME Builders Association, Florida 

HOTEL Association, Inc., Florida 

INSURANCE Agents, Florida Association of 
INSURANCE Agents, Inc., Florida Association of Mutual 
JUNIOR Chamber of Commerce, Florida 
LAUNDERING and Cleaning, Florida Institute of 
LIMEROCK Association of Florida, Inc. 

LUMBER and Millwork Association, Florida 
MORTGAGE Bankers Association of Florida 
MOTOR Court Association, Florida 

MUNICIPAL Utilities Association, Florida 
MUNICIPALITIES, Florida League of 
PETROLEUM Industries Committee, Florida 
PETROLEUM Marketers Association, Inc., Florida 
PHARMACEUTICAL Association, Florida State 
PLANNING and Zoning Association, Florida 


- PLUMBING & Heating Contractors of Florida, Inc., Associated 


PORTLAND Cement Association 

PRINTING Industries of Florida, Inc. 

PURCHASING Agents Association of Florida 
REALTORS, Florida Association of 

RETAILERS Association, Florida State 

ROAD Builders’ Association, Inc., Florida 

ROOFING & Sheetmetal Contractors Association of Florida 
RURAL Electric Cooperatives Association, Florida (REA) 
SAVINGS and Loan League, Florida 

TAXPAYERS Association, Inc., Florida 

TRUCKING Association, Inc., Florida 

WHOLESALERS Association, Florida 


’ Quillian’s Concrete, Inc., 


Post Office Box 185, Lake Worth 
Post Office Box 1459, Winter Haven 
Post Office Box 646, Kissimmee 
Post Office Box 710, Tallahassee 
Post Office Box 8046, Jacksonville 11 
Route 2, Box 508, Homestead 
Lake Wales 

26 Wall Street, Orlando 

Post Office Box 499, Lakeland 

Post Office Box 337, Haines City 
Post Office Box 1459, Winter Haven 
Lake’ Hollingsworth Dr., Lakeland 
City Hall, Haines City 

Post Office Box 4817, Jacksonville 
Rollins College, Winter Park 

Holly Hill 
721 Belvedere Road, West Palm Beach 
Apopka 

Post Office Box 111, Fort Pierce 

615 Park Street, Jacksonville 4 
Lafayette & Water Sts., Tampa 
620 Stovall Prof. Bldg., Tampa 2 
611 Wallace S. Building, Tampa 


P. O. Box 2876, Univ. Sta., Gainesville 
1223% North Orange Ave., Orlando 


Post Office Box 3066, Orlando 

330 South Adams Street, Tallahassee 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando 
Ocala Gas Company, Ocala 

3210 West Beaver, Jacksonville 

208 Guaranty Life Bldg., Jacksonville 

P. O. Box 335, Biscayne Annex, Miami 52 
Post Office Box 1032, Orlando 

Post Office Drawer 7, Indian Rocks Beach 
Post Office Box 183, Waycross, Georgia 
Post Office Box 1032, Orlando 

409 Virginia Drive, Orlando 

602 Florida Title Bldg., Jacksonville 
514 Franklin Street, Tampa 

Post Office Box 2517, Tampa 

Post Office Box 1141, Lakeland 

540 Pan American Bk Bldg., Miami 

Post Office Box 841, Ocala 

Post Office Box 7125, Orlando 

1650 E. Sunrise Blvd., Fort Lauderdale 
Post Office Box 1032, Orlando 

Post Office Box 2402, Lakeland 

Post Office Box 568, Jacksonville 

1106 Independent Life Bldg., Jacksonville 
1024 Florida Title Bldg., Jacksonville 
Post Office Box 631, Fort Myers 

Post Office Box 818, Auburndale 

Post Office Box 562, Lakeland 

P. O. Box 905, Tallahassee 

Post Office Box 891, Kissimmee 

Post Office Box 4248, Jacksonville 

Post Office Box 1231, Orlando 

Post Office Box 735, Winter Park 

Post Office Box 1208, Tallahassee 

Post Office Box 6271, Jacksonville 
Lake Placid 

Post Office Box 2246, Orlando 

2509 Grand Central Ave., Tampa 

704 Gilmore Street, Jacksonville 

Post Office Box 735, Winter Park 
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MANAGEMENT: 





By ELIAS |. KELSEY, P.E., Industrial Engineer, Tampa 


Fooriaa industry is focusing keen 
attention toward the continuing rise 
of labor costs and the increased out- 
put necessary to carry the load. 


Seldom, however, does manage- 
ment expen: equal concentration on 
plans for the plant which will pro- 
duce their products. Far too often 
responsibility for physical manufac- 
turing facilities is left to busy pro- 
duction heads or maintenance per- 
sonnel who lack needed experience 
or cost knowledge. 


Three factors contribute to this 
condition: 

1. Currently producing, the plant 
gives the illusion of readiness. 

2. There is a lack of immediate 
availability of more desirable facili- 
ties, and/or costs appear too high. 

3. There is a lack of engineering 
personnel with experience and time 
for economic feasibility studies, and 
the follow-through of a workable 
program. 

Physical plants need continual 
attention for up-to-date efficiency. 
Achievement requires awareness of 
the economic balance point between 
present and ideal facilities. Estab- 
lishment of the latter, by a thor- 
ough facilities study, belongs in any 
company’s over-all cost-improve- 
ment program. 

Since details of a facilities study 
will vary widely in each plant, we 
will suggest only principal subjects 
for consideration. 

1. Check Flow of Work, Raw 
Materials and Supplies. 

Using the accepted process se- 
quence, prepare schematic flow 
sheets showing: 
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(a) Quantities or volumes of mater- 
ials or parts consumed, moved and 
discharged at each operation along 
line of flow. 

(b) Points requiring important 
special services or controls. 

(c) Operations requiring physical 
access to or from working unit, and 
which operations require close quan- 
tity or quality interrelation. 


2. Facilities Calculations. 


As a preliminary determination of 
manufacturing facilities: 

(a) Set up capacities for separate 
operating units based on actual pro- 
duction performances. To obtain 
percent productivity of each unit, 
divide actual output by maximum 
theoretical output. 


(b) Fix finished product output 
required per day, month or year, 
and working time in hours available 
for such output under existing oper- 
ating standards. 

(c) Prepare preliminary list of 
operating equipment required ac- 
cording to factors indicated above. 


3. Facilities Determination. 

Here mechanical experience and 
ingenuity must act (first) to compre- 
hend work to be done, and (second ) 
to critically examine present or con- 
templated methods. 

(a) Machine methods. What im- 
provements will result in increased 
output, reduced manual attention, 
higher quality, greater safety, or 
improved working conditions? 

Determine, not assume, operating 
speeds. Increasing operating speed 
can increase output as much as 
50%. Shorter equipment life is more 


than offset by increased productivity. 
Reduced speed, on the other hand, 
can also result in higher output if 
it eliminates frequent stops and 
heavy machine-time losses. Warn- 
ing—speed changes may require 
adjustments in feed rates, pressures, 
coolants, safety devices, etc. 

Feeding and discharging devices, 
automatic and semi-automatic, are 
obvious, yet valuable, improvements. 

Controls. Automatic stops, protec- 
tive relays, convenience pedals, etc., 
all can help reduce lost machine 
time. Reductions in tool breakage or 
scrap losses often quickly pay for 
such attachments. 

Consider condition of machinery 
before scheduling a heavy load. 
Time out for substantial repairs, or 
even complete overhaul, may save 
production time and expense later. 

Standardization of machines, at- 
tachments, tooling, permits inter- 
changeability and lower inventory, 
yet is often postponed because it 
costs more than a minimum repair 
job. Closer analysis may show that 
improved and increased flexibility 
will more than pay costs. 

Modernization. Latest machine 
models should be considered from 
economic standpoint. Purchase of 
reliable used equipment, or trans- 
fers from other operations, may sup- 
ply equipment more suited to a job. 

(b) Increased mechanization of 
manufacturing operations is a sure 
way to reduce costs. To mechanize 
existing operations, consider the fol- 
lowing: 

Motorization. While individual 
motor drives are not always most 
economical for power consumption, 
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in place of manual operations they 
usually pay quick returns in in- 
creased output, reduced fatigue, and 
improved quality. 

Adaptation. Ingenuity in adapt- 
ing commercially available machines, 
or their component parts, to new, 
perhaps specialized uses, can reduce 
manual operations and improve uni- 
formity and output. This offers 
extra premiums in time saved as 
compared with design and construc- 
tion of completely special units. 

Auxiliary operations such as ma- 
terials handling, packaging, proces- 
sing, inspection, etc., are now 
highly mechanized in many plants. 
Equipment manufacturers offer ex- 
cellent basic units and engineering 
services. 

Special purpose machines. These 
usually fairly complicated automatic 
units need not be limited to large 
jobs. Many cost short-cuts come 
when simple semi-automatic or auto- 
matic devices replace manual oper- 
ations. To justify expenditures, the 
engineer must carefully evaluate 
potential savings. If the job is too 
large to be handled within your com- 
pany along with other work, it is 
wise to utilize services of machine 
design and development experts. 

(c) Tooling. Wide divergence of 
opinions among tool designers, mak- 
ers and users must be levelled by 
consideration of: 

Tool cost and useful life. Esti- 
mated tool cost should be weighed 
by economic analysis based on 
expected tool life, expected demand 
for product on which tool will be 
used, probability of obsolescence, 
and whether it is more apt to break 


than wear out. 


Flexibility. When possible a tool 
shouid be made for use on more than 
one machine. If it must be limited 
to one machine, choose that which 
favors machine loading even at 
small increased cost. 

Tool design and materials. Pro- 
gress is rapid in tooling practises. 
Alertness pays dividends in repeated 
evaluation of untried tool materials 
and methods in your plant. 


4. Equipment Repair Costs. 


Machine breakdowns are _ no 
longer considered unpreventable. 
Know your machines, predict their 
futures. 


(a) Repair cost record systems, 
very important to a plant, need not 
be complicated. For one card to 
cover a group of similar machines, 
simply enter machine number with 
each brief entry of repair work done. 
When repeat entries show up for 
a machine, or for one weakness in 
all machines, appropriate action 
such as overhaul or redesign is 
indicated. 

(b) Preventive maintenance plans 
prevent breakdowns and accompany- 
ing high costs and inconveniences. 
inspect frequently to schedule over- 
hauls. Order wearing parts prior to 
scheduled shut-downs. 


5. Obsolescence. 


Today few manufacturers use over 
15 vears as a basis for depreciation; 
trend is toward a 12 or 10 year life. 
Why? Because obsolescence, once 
determined by a machine's ability 
to produce, now is determined by 
cost of operation and quality of out- 


put. The newest machine may be 
made obsolete by another machine 
producing better quality with less 
manual attention. 

Obsolescence is of growing impor- 
tance not only because of excessive 
wear from two and three shift oper- 
ations, but because demands for 
lower cost methods require improved 
equipment. Ingenuity for keeping 
machines running is valuable in pre- 
venting immediate production losses. 
However, don't let this ability-to- 
make-old-machines-look-good distort 
the real issue of replacement for 
greater long range savings. 


6. Cost of Plant Services. 


The following plant services must 
be purchased or created, then dis- 
tributed over systems requiring 
maintenance: 

Electric power and lighting 

Communications 

Heating, comfort and process 

Process steam 

Ventilation 

Air Conditioning 

Domestic water 

Chilled water 

Process water 

Compressed air 

Gas, piped or bottled 

Fire protection 


By measurements, a qualified engi- 
neer can reliably estimate a realistic 
basis for distribution of these costs 
by departments or products. Too, 
this frequently brings to light some 
correctable waste. If all plant man- 
agements realized the size of 
monthly bills for these services, they 
would welcome the 15% or more 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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LABOR RELATIONS: 








You Be the Judge 


CAN AN EMPLOYEE BE FIRED FOR BADGERING 
A FOREMAN AT HIS HOME? 


What Happened: 


Taussig left his job early one night 
and went to the locker room to wash 
up about ten minutes before the 
quitting bell rang. He was seen by 
a foreman from another section who 
reported his presence in the locker 
room to Taussig’s own foreman. 
Nothing was done about the matter 
at the time. The following evening, 
Taussig went to the home of the 
foreman who made the report. Ac- 
cording to Taussig, he wanted “to 
talk” to the foreman to try to get 
him to retract his report. There was 
considerable disagreement about 
what happened next. In any event, 
it wound up in an argument in which 
loud language and threats were ex- 
changed. The company heard about 
the incident the next day, and after 
questioning Taussig about his visit, 
they fired him because of what had 
happened at the home of the fore- 
man. Taussig felt that the discharge 
was unjustified and took the case to 
arbitration. 


Was the Company: 


RIGHT [J WRONG [) 


What Arbitrator Harry G. Erbs 
ruled: “Even if the employee’s only 
purpose in going to the foreman’s 
house was to ‘talk to him,’ he should 
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have realized that such a meeting 
could not result in any other fashion 
than what followed. If the employee 
felt that he had a legitimate griev- 
ance, the matter should have been 
handled through the normal griev- 
ance machinery provided. By-passing 
the grievance procedure, if ap- 
proved, could result in jeopardizing 
the entire industrial-relations system 
in the plant. Supervisors should 
never be subjected to visits from 
employees at their homes in con- 
nection with disciplinary. cases. The 
discharge was justified.” 





CAN AN EMPLOYEE BE 
REQUIRED TO ACCEPT A 
TRANSFER TO WORK WHICH 
HE DOES NOT WANT TO DO? 


What Happened: 


The company started a new de- 
partment for the manufacture of 
table tops. Among its employees, 
the personnel records showed that 
Tanzic had worked as a cabinet 
maker in Europe before coming to 
this country. Although Tanzic was 
a satisfactory press operator in an- 
other department, the company con- 
cluded that his skills would be better 
utilized in the new work and trans- 
ferred him to the new department, 
at the same rate of pay. After a few 
days, Tanzic complained that the 
work was dirty and disagreeable and 
he wanted to go back on the press. 
The company refused to retransfer 
him, and the employee filed a 
grievance. He argued: 

1. He had been hired as a press 

operator and not as a cabinet 

maker. 

. If he chose not to work at his 
old trade the company could 
not insist that he do so. 

3. He was the senior employee in 
his old department and should 
have first choice to remain, as 
well as to transfer if he so 
desired. 

The company did not agree, and 
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answered: 
1. The company had the right to 


act in the interest of best 
efficiency and employee utiliz- 
ation. - 

2. His seniority only afforded him 
protection against plant-wide 
layoffs, and no choice in the 
matter of transfers within the 
plant. 

. The new job paid the same 
rate, and Tanzic was not losing 
any rights that his plant-wide 
seniority afforded him. 

Was the Employee: 


RIGHT [J WRONG [J 


What Arbitrators Joseph F. Don- 
nelly, et al ruled: “Management has 
the exclusive right to direct the work 
force. This right must be interpreted 
to include the right to transfer the 
working force as operations demand. 
Such a right can be limited and even 
renounced by agreement of the com- 
pany. Such limitation usually takes 
the form of restrictions on manage- 
ment’s rights because of protection 
and job security granted to em- 
ployees by virtue of their seniority. 
No evidence has been adduced to 
show that the company in writing 
or by practice has limited its right 
to require transfers in the best in- 
terest of the business. This em- 
ployee’s plant-wide seniority pro- 
tection was in no way affected by 
his transfer, and that appears to be 
the only protection granted to him. 
The company can require that the 
employee accept the transfer or 
resign.” The Grievance was denied. 


LIGHTER SIDE 
ALCOHOL 


Men who detour on the way home 
from the office for a few cocktails 
at their favorite drinkery may occa- 
sionally ponder the cost of this 
habit. 

One way to budget the bottle is 
to start a tavern in the home, with 
the Litthke Woman as bartender. 

The idea is sounder than it sounds. 

Capitalize your wife with $55 for 
a case of your favorite tranquillizer. 
There are 240 snorts in a case. Buy 
all your drinks from your wife at 
60¢ a copy. 

In 12 days, when the case is gone, 
she will have $89 to bank and $55 
for fresh inventory. 

Keep this up for 10 years and she'll 
have $27,085.37 on deposit. Maybe 
youll be able to talk her out of it— 
or maybe she'll prefer to use it to 
buy into a real cocktail lounge. 

Either way, it’s one system of 
living it up and saving money, too. 

—Anon. 
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MONEY 


THROUGH FLORIDA BANKS* 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


PERCENT CHANGE 


February comme February = row Ae ya 
Daytona Beach 50,983 63,077 45,976 +14 
Fort Lauderdale 183,371 230,027 189,515 + 2 
Gainesville 30,693 38,560 29,236 + § 
Jacksonville 636,77 777,335 584,381 +13 
Key West 13,785 16,507 15,276 — 4 
Lakeland 60,375 61,810 57,548 4 
Greater Miami 1,119,614 1,280,337 1,102,592 + ] 
Orlando 159,099 186,537 155,483 + 4 
Pensacola 74,002 84,571 75,259 + 1 
St. Petersburg 155,751 189,150 147,382 + j 
Tampa 312,892 367,038 297,938 +7 
West Palm Beach 104,742 122,369 94,595 + 8 
FLORIDA 2,902,083 3,417,318 2.795, 181 + § 
GEORGIA 2,171,228 2,537,305 2,147,094 +4 
ALABAMA 1,138,114 1,317,157 1,267,375 4 


*Reported by Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 














Sally, the secretary, is full of woe, 

She’s in a hurry, but must go slow 
Inserting carbon’s quite a trick 

When trying to move at double quick. 


Sally’d be happy if her boss just knew 
How much work “snap-outs’* really do 
To save her time and temper storms 

In billing statements and triplicate forms. 


7 7 7 


Give us a chance... we'll show you how 
To be greeted each A.M, with a bow 

And speed up production where badly needed 
Our advice you'll sure be glad you heeded! 


(We hope Sally shows this to her boss!) 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 


1306 GRAND CENTRAL AVENUE 
TAMPA, FLORIDA e¢ PHONE 8-1885 


* One time carbon forms 
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MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 
1S UP 42 PER CENT in Florida over 
the past five years compared to a 
national gain of only about 5 per 
During 1957 Florida gained 
approximately as many employes as 
all other Southern states combined. 


cent. 
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Development Commission Is Bullish 


a the fiercely competitive inter- 
state poker game to attract new 
industries, Florida apparently holds 
all the aces in the deck. 

That’s the considered opinion of 
a man in perhaps the best position 
to know, Executive Director B. R. 
Fuller, Jr., of the Florida Develop- 
ment Commission. 

Fuller said Florida broke all its 
previous records for industrial expan- 
sion in 1956 and again in 1957. 
Further, he continued, unless there 
is some drastic development on the 
national or international scene, 1958 
should top even the great progress 
made during the current year. 

“One or 


more factors govern 
plant site selection,” Fuller  ex- 
plained. “In practically every in- 
stance, Florida is in position to 


compete with other states on favor- 
able terms.” 
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Noting that many industries rate 
nearness to markets high among 
their plant location criteria, Fuller 
said the Florida market is a strong 
one in terms of both population and 
buying power. The state is continu- 
ing to grow at a rate of about 225,000 
people a year and per capita income 
has shown steady increases over the 
past several years. 


Port Traffic Heavy 

“Moreover, while it isn’t generally 
known, the fact is that traffic out 
of Florida ports has increased 35 
per cent in 1957 compared to 1956,” 
Fuller continued. “That compares 
with a national increase of only 12 
per cent and proves that foreign 
markets for Florida-produced goods 
are expanding rapidly.” 

The population increase also an- 
swers another question which is 


important to 
supply. 

“The influx of new _ residents 
includes thousands of workers of all 
types and skills,” Fuller explained. 
“Moreover, experience over the past 
two years shows that manufacturers 
able to offer the attractions of Flor- 
ida living as a ‘fringe benefit, are 
able to recruit scarce workers in 
any field easier than they could to 
other states.” 

Another advantage that has helped 
Florida obtain new industrial plants, 
an abundant supply of water, will 
become more and more important in 
the future, Fuller believes. 

“An increasing number of other 
states are encountering water short- 
ages,” he explained. “Thus, Florida's 
plentiful supply of good water will 
become more of an asset than ever 
in years ahead.” 


manufacturers—labor 
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Florida has a high annual rain- 
fall that provides all the water 
needed for a considerable evapora- 


| tion rate, a lush vegetative cover 


vee THY 


and a runoff of more than 40 billion 
gallons of water a day. The state’s 
current needs are only two billion 
gallons a day, so about 20 times the 
current consumption is available for 
new industries and other uses. 


Water for Industry 


There are 75 first magnitude 


' springs in the United States, and of 
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these 17 are in Florida—the largest 
number of any state. A first magni- 
tude spring discharges 100 cubic 


| feet of water a second. The immen- 
_ sity of this flow may be appreciated 
_ when it is realized that the discharge 
_ of a single cubic foot a second would 


(1) fill a one-acre area to a depth of 
about two feet in 24 hours, or (2) 
satisfy the water requirements of an 
average American city of 6,000, or 
(3) fill a typical 35 to 20 swimming 
pool in about one hour. 
Construction of the natural gas 
line for Florida should get under- 
way in 1958. The Federal Power 
Commission has approved the ex- 
tension of natural gas the length 
of the Florida peninsula and the 
FPC’s decision has been upheld by 


) the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Almost invariably, the advent of 
natural gas provides the economic 
and industrial progress of an area 
with a definite boost. 

Virtually all qualified observers 
believe that the missile program, 
which already has produced 15,000 
jobs in Florida, will be intensified 
at an accelerated rate during 1958. 
Even before Sputnik, the state had 
gained rapidly in electronics and 
similar fields. 

Now, however, the missile and 
related industries in Florida are 
expanding just about as fast as build- 
ings can be constructed and engi- 
neers and technicians hired. The 
Martin Company, for example, had 
no plant in Florida prior to 1956. 
Now, however, the firm has 2,300 
workers in several leased plants at 
Orlando. 

Martin has moved into its new 
$18,500,000 plant at Orlando. There 
it will build the LaCrosse, army 
field artillery missile; the short- 
range Bullpup, being evaluated by 
the Navy for plane-to-ground use, 
and the Missile Master, an elec- 
tronic system for anti-aircraft mis- 
siles like the Nike and Hawk. 


Actually, a list of concerns en- 
gaged in missile and related con- 
tracts or sub-contracts in Florida 
reads like a Blue Book of America’s 


great aviation and communications 
industries. Besides Martin, the list 
would include such firms as Pratt 
and Whitney, Convair, Northrup, 
Douglas, Boeing, Lockheed, Pan 
American Airways, Westinghouse, 
Sperry-Rand, General Electric, Ra- 
dio Corporation of America and 
Minneapolis-Honeywell. 


Typical of the way the electronics 
industry is flourishing in Florida is 
the case of Radiation, Inc., Mel- 
bourne and Orlando. Radiation 
started in Florida in 1950 with 23 
employees, today has 850 and is 
playing a vital part in the missile 
program. It is a home-grown Filor- 
ida company, not a branch of a con- 
cern with main headquarters in some 
other state. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ACES IN 1958 


A Expanding Port Traffic 
A Federal Money 

A More And More People 
A Diversity 


(Two factors have put Florida in 
the forefront of the missile program 
and seem likely to keep it there: 
(1) the state’s matchless climate per- 
mits testing virtually every day in 
the year, and (2) the fact that Cape 
Canaveral is aimed straight down a 
natural “bowling alley” toward As- 
cension Island, 5,000 miles away.) 


But in spite of the spectacular 
nature of the missile program and 
the large direct and indirect con- 
tributions it is making to the state's 
economy, the real bread-and-butter 
of Florida’s industrial boom still 
comes from a great diversity of 
plants which produce goods for 
civilian rather than for military use. 


The giant Chemstrand nylon plant 
at Pensacola, for example, still is 
the state’s largest employer in manu- 
facturing. It has 4,800 workers and 
further expansion is planned during 
1958. Several non-defense classifica- 
tions have made substantial em- 
ployment gains since Jan. 1, 1956. 
Food and kindred products ac- 
counted for more than 5,000 new 
jobs, while chemicals and allied 
products added another 3,200. Alto- 
gether more than 50,000 new manu- 
facturing jobs were created in 
Florida during 1956-57. 


While pushing orthodox industrial 
expansion forward, Florida leaders 
also are determined to keep their 
state in the forefront of the nuclear 
age. 

The development Commission al- 
ready has retained a_nationally- 
known research firm to make 
detailed studies of Florida’s poten- 
tial in the nuclear field and deter- 
mine how best to attain it. 

The 1957 Legislature, at the urg- 
ing of Governor LeRoy Collins, 
created the Florida Nuclear Devel- 
opment Commission and at the same 
time appropriated $5,165,000 for 
expanded atomic research facilities 
at the State Universities. 


Federal Money 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
will spend a total of $16,214,400 in 
Florida during the current fiscal year. 
Of this amount, $12,000,000 will be 
paid to General Electric to operate 
an electronics plant in Pinellas 
county for the Commission. 

Another $1,137,500 will be paid 
the Columbia-National Corporation 
for zirconium, a little publicized 
Florida resource produced in Santa 
Rosa county. This is the first pay- 
ment on a contract that totals 
$22,700,000 for the metal used in 
making reactors. 

The Commission also will pay 
$2,900,000 for uranium concentrates 
extracted near Bartow from phos- 
phates. It also will spend $176,000 
for research contracts with the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Florida State 
University, Stetson University, the 
University of Miami and Yerkes 
Laboratory. 

Summing up, Fuller said one of 
the most favorable portents for con- 
tinued industrial expansion in Flor- 
ida is that concerns of so many types 
are now operating’ successfully in 
the state. 


Diversification Helps 


“For a long time, practically the 
only industry we had of any size 
was that which oriented directly to 
such raw materials as phosphate and 
our pine forests,” he explained. 
“Today, however, we have indus- 
tries flourishing in almost every con- 
ceivable field. Consequently, manu- 
facturers are giving far more con- 
sideration to Florida for plant loca- 
tions than they did a few years ago. 
Firms like Chemstrand have helped 
us break the ice by demonstrating 
successful operation in this state. 
In fact, Chemstrand’s several expan- 
sions are about as good an endorse- 
ment as we could want.” 
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POWER: 
“The Impact of 
Natural Gas on Florida” 


The big 1500-mile long natural gas line which will feed nearly all of 





Florida a brand new power source will offer some real impetus to Florida ' 


industry, according to an extensive study just released by the Florida 
Development Commission. 

Probably the most significant potential of the new fuel will come in 
the stone, clay and glass industries, the report states. “This is true because 
fuel is a major cost item in many of these industries, because there are 
raw materials available and a sizeable market for many of these products 
in Florida, and because transportation costs on these products, which are 
mostly heavy per unit of value, are high,” states the report. 

The report points first to the production of lime in Florida of which 
the state now produces only about 10 per cent of that consumed in the 


state. Three of the largest uses of chemical lime are construction, paper 7 
making, and human water purification, all of which are growing factors / 


in Florida. The authorized price of natural gas in Florida will cut the 
production costs of lime by better than 100 per cent. Natural gas will also 
stimulate and create new ceramic, brick, and glass industries according 
to the researchers. 

One of the important advantages of natural gas over oil is its much 
better flexibility and efficiency when modulated (reduced or increased in 
amount). 
necessary with natural gas. 
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Oil powered industrial units require expensive controls not | 


. . . . . » 
Two big power companies, Florida Power Corporation and Florida 


Power and Light Company are expected to use about half of the supply 
company—Houston Texas Gas and Oil Corporation—total output. The 


amount of fuel consumed during the first year is expected to represent about | 


one fourth of all types of manufactured energy used today. The Houston 
Company has been delayed by legal obstacles but should be able to have 
the line well under construction by the Spring of 1959. 

Houston plans to sell its gas to 34 gas distribution companies who will 
make it available to the residential and commercial markets. The stated 
savings to the home user are big. If you are now cooking with gas in 
Jacksonville, for instance, you can look for a 34.7 per cent decrease in cost 
using natural gas. If you heat your house in Miami with electricity you 
can save 50.5 per cent using natural gas; in St. Petersburg, 67.6 per cent. 


Te aaeteed 


Roughly 50 per cent of dwellings in Florida cook with artificial or bottled ; 


gas and about 20 per cent use it for heating. 


The natural gas report was compiled for the Development Commission 
by James G. Richardson, Associate Professor of Finance, University of 


4 . ‘ js ‘ t 
Florida, assisted by Aaron Teller, Professor of Chemical Engineering, 


University of Florida. For a free copy of the 24-page report write Florida 
Development Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 





Engineering... 


cut which is entirely possible 
through well directed effort. 
Unfavorable power contracts are 
not uncommon, due either to ill- 
advised acceptance of terms impos- 
ing unnecessary penalties, or failure 
to modify terms to meet changed 
circumstances. Most utilities firms 
offer reliable assistance in establish- 
ing contract terms. Are you paying 
a penalty for low power factor, or 
being credited for a power factor 
bonus? What are your demand rates 
based on? A_ qualified engineer 
representing the manufacturer can 


best analyze your contracts from 
the point of end usage. 

Plant service facilities, usually 
expected to go on endlessly, can like 
any other equipment become inade- 
quate, inefficient, in need of mod- 
ernization. Long range facilities 
planning for distribution systems, 
power factor correction, lighting, 
ventilation, dust control, heating and 
air conditioning, may be well worth 
the investment of some basic engi- 
neering attention. For instance, a 
recent new economic consideration 
is central versus packaged installa- 
tions. 
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A. A. JACKSON of St. Augustine was 
recently appointed to operate the Florida 
East Coast Railway until a new trustee is 
named to replace former Governor 
JOHN MARTIN who died February 22. 


LLOYD JAYE, Jaye Manufacturing 
Company, was reelected president of the 
Greater Miami Manufacturers Association. 


COMER J. KIMBALL, First National 
Bank of Miami, is the first Miami banker 
to be named a member of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, an organization 
composed of 400 top officials of the Federal 
Reserve member banks thruout the nation. 


SENATOR VERLE POPE told a St. 
Petersburg audience that his chance of 


running for Governor in 1960 was a 
“challenging thought.” 
F. W. WEITZEL has been named 


president of the Ox Fibre Brush Company 
in Orlando. 


WILFRED EUGENE WARNSTEDT 
has been appointed resident manager of 
the new Schlitz Brewery now under con- 
struction in Tampa. JOHN SPIEKER- 
MANN will become plant manager when 
the brewery is completed late this year. 


S. KENDRICK GUERNSEY was re- 
elected chairman of the Gulf Life Insur- 
ance Company’s board of directors and 
M. S. NIEHAUS reelected president. 


ADMIRAL S. P. GINDER, U.S.N. Ret., 
has been named acting director of the 
Florida Development Commission’s indus- 
trial service division. 


AL M. THOMASSON, former public 
relations officer for Insurance Commissioner 
Larson, has resigned to accept a position 
with the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. He will head the public rela- 
tions branch office in Tallahassee to serve 
five southern states. The association repre- 
sents 133 capital stock insurance companies 
with main headquarters in New York City. 


FRANK W. NORRIS was named Chair- 
man of the Board and W. R. BARNETT 
named President of the Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville, following the retire- 
ment of Chairman of the Board W. R. 
McQUAID. 


EARL KITCHEN, manager of Sears, 
Roebuck’s Biscayne Blvd. store, Miami, 
has been elected president of the Retail 
Merchants Division of the Miami-Dade 
County Chamber of Commerce. Other 
new officers include HIRAM GATES, 
vice-president and HENRY S. THOMP- 
SON, secretary-treasurer. 


E. R. DOERING of Hollywood has 
been named as sales manager in the 
Hollywood area for the Hurricane Fence 
Co., it was announced recently by E. J 
KIEMSTEADT of Ft. Lauderdale, dis- 
tributor. 


ERNEST I. KASS has been elected 
president of Surety Guaranteed Invest- 
ment Corp., it was announced recently 
by directors of the Miami mortgage firm. 
He was formerly president of American 
Bonded Mortgage Co., Inc. and will re- 
main on American’s board. 


MORRY M. MASON, president of 
Taylor Construction Co. of Miami who 
headed a group of investors who have 
bought control of the Charis Corp., Allen- 
town, Pa. firm manufacturing women’s 
foundation garments and _ lingerie, has 
been named chairman of the board of 
Charis. Associates of Mason also elected 
to the board include E. H. GRIFFITHS, 
secretary - treasurer; T. LOTTERMAN, 
vice-president, and HARRY KNOX, all of 
Miami. Listed on the American Stock 
Exchange, Charis showed 1956 sales of 
$1,413,280 for a net loss of $55,234. 


DAVID HUME is president of the new 
Miami firm of Hume-Smith-Mickelberry 
Advertising, Inc., formerly known as 
August Dorr Associates, Inc. Other officers 
are BOB SMITH, vice president-treasurer; 
WILLIAM C, MICKELBERRY, vice presi- 
dent-secretary and AUGUST J. DORR, 


chairman. 


WALTER LANDRY joined the exec- 
utive staff of Electronic Communications, 
Inc., St. Petersburg as director of quality 
control BUDD M. COBB was made 
industrial relations manager. 


GEORGE F. FOLEY was promoted to 
vice president and treasurer of Florida 
Power Corporation, St. Petersburg. 


P. J]. LEE has been promoted to assistant 
vice president of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad, Tampa. 


JAMES W. AUSTIN, formerly vice 
president of Capitol Airlines has been 
named president of Northeast Airlines. 


KENNETH A. MERRILL has been 
named Chairman of the Board and JAMES 
C. MERRILL, JR., named President of 
Merrill-Stevens Dry Dock and _ Repair 
Co., Jacksonville, following the death of 
JAMES C. MERRILL, SR. who held both 


positions. 


CECIL B. KELLEY, publisher of the 
Panama City News-Herald, has been 
appointed publisher of the Jacksonville 
Journal by JOHN H. PERRY, JR. to suc- 


ceed NORVIN VEAL. Veal becomes 
Northeast Florida consultant for Perry 
properties. 


G. A. TOUGAS has been promoted to 
manager of the Buckeye Cellulose Florida 
operations succeeding PAUL K. HONEY 
who is being transferred to manage Buck- 
eye’s Cellulose and Specialities Division in 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN K. McMILLAN was named 
Area Superintendent of Escambia’s Chemi- 
cal Polyvinyl chloride operations. 


New Minute Maid Corporation directors 
are ARCHIBALD R. UPDIKE, President, 
Alcoma Packing Co., Lake Wales, and 
WILLIAM E. SPEELER, Winter Park. 


JOHN C. COUNCIL, publisher of the 
Tampa Tribune, was named Tampa’s out- 
standing citizen for 1957. 


L. L. HAMPTON has sold his interest 
in Wilson and Hampton, Naples engineer- 
ing and land surveying firm. It will be 
known in the future as W. R. Wilson and 
Associates, Inc. 


ROBERT P. JOURDAN, JR., former 
Miami branch manager of Florida Metals, 
Inc., has been named manager of the 
Miami warehouse operation of Reynolds 
Aluminum Supply Co., distributors of in- 
dustrial metals. 


New assistant personnel director of 
Maule Industries is CHARLE J. WAIN, 
former personnel representative of Eastern 
Air Lines. 


WILLIAM H. McELNEA, JR. of New 
York has recently been elected a director 
of Atlas Sewing Centers, Inc., Miami sew- 
ing machine firm with nation-wide outlets. 
McElnea is a partner in Van Alstyne, Noel 
and Co., investment house, and a director 
of the Waterman Pen Co. 


V. H. NORTHCUTT, former president 
of the First National Bank of Tampa, 
recently retired, takes up activities as 
president of the Broadway National Bank, 
Tampa. ROY COTARELO, former presi- 
dent, moves to International Bank of 
Tampa as new president. CODY FOWLER 
takes over as president of First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, succeeding 


the late GEN. HOMER W. HESTERLY. 


Manager for the new hardware division 
of Adams Engineering Co. is STAN 
SORENSON, former district sales manager 
for Gates Rubber Co., Denver. 


JOEL S. SALZMAN, former adver- 
tising and public relations consultant, has 
joined Fashion Trends of Miami as exec- 
utive vice-president of sales. 


KENNETH H. BITTING, JR., has been 
appointed plant manager of Anheuser- 
Busch’s new brewery presently under con- 
struction at Tampa. 


J. ARTHUR TURNER, one of Tampa’s 
leading figures in industrial and civic life. 
was elected new chairman of the Com- 
mittee of 100 of the Greater Tampa 
Chamber of Commerce. : 


JOHN ARTHUR GRUBBS of Gaines- 
ville has been appointed Federal Housing 
Administrations director for the northern 
district of Florida. 
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The creation and molding of FLORIDA TREND 
into a magazine we hope you will want and need 
has been an exhilarating experience. 

All of us who have been toiling away day and 
night shaping an incongruous mass of information 
into this first issue have worked sustained by the 
feeling that what we were doing was something 
meaningful. The pieces had only to be put into 
place and there it was! There was an industry in 
words and pictures. There was Florida industry on 
the move. We had not caused it; we had only 
stopped it for a moment and put it on paper. 

As we began to get it on paper we became even 
more impressed with our challenge and oppor- 
tunities. We began to see what we hope you have 
already seen. We saw, really for the first time, how 
diversified and far flung Florida industry is. We saw 
how different industries varied in maturity. We 
began to see how one industry begets another; how 
combined, they breed others. We saw the importance 
of “feeling” the whole picture. 

We began to see the urgent need for far- 
sightedness, planning, precaution; the opportunities 
of aggressiveness; the burden and inertia of 
complacency. 

Interwoven in the whole picture we saw change. 





Let's Meet 
The Future... NOW 


Change stands out as the biggest challenge. For 
all about us our industrial scene is changing, either 
rapidly or very gradually. The trends that show the 
course and implications of these changes are what 
we are after. These trends are evident in the things 
that happen day by day. We hope you will allow 
TREND to be your watchdog to report the signifi- 
cant activity and thinking about you. With the 
benefit of this information we sincerely believe you 
will be better able to steer a safe and profitable 
course into a future that is volatile with potential. 

We see no place for timidity or mildness in this 
new future. It is a future to be met with boldness, 
action, and a certain calculated risk. We hope you 
will find TREND a manifestation of these qualities. 
We pledge to report those things, good and bad, 
which will enlighten your actions and decisions. We 
pledge to fight those who may seek to unfairly charge 
or tax or impede you. 

The opportunity to serve you and Florida indus- 
try through TREND and to establish the publication 
will drive us relentlessly ahead. The challenge helps 
to immunize us against any discouragement or 
adversity we may meet along the way. If we can 
win your approval and support, nothing can prevent 
TREND from succeeding. 


Khan KM Lhoy 


PUBLISHER 





NEXT MONTH ...IN TREND 


FLORIDA’S BOAT BUILDING INDUSTRY 

TREND will give you the results of a wide scale survey 
made within Florida’s expanding small boat building industry. 
Boat builders discuss how Chris Craft’s move to Florida will 
effect the industry. They talk about materials for building 
boats and the outlook for the future. Some predict a fantastic 
potential for Florida in this industry. This represents the first 
comprehensive report from the people in this industry. 

TREND INTERVIEWS... 

Starting a new series of exclusive interviews with Florida 
persons highly influential in the industrial scene. We'll inter- 
view industry presidents, economists, psychologists, educators, 
researchers, and others to bring you some of the best thinking 
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behind what’s happening and going to happen in Florida. 
HOW TO MAKE A MILLION 

An exclusive interview with 35-year-old Jim Walter of 
the Jim Walter Corporation—the nation’s fastest growing 
shell-finished home building operation. Walter’s young com- 
pany presents a profit and growth picture reminiscent of the 
day when a man or a company could keep what they made. 

The Jim Walter Corporation has grown from a crowded 
little office in Sulphur Springs (Tampa) to a seven state, 35 
office operation doing over four million dollars worth of 
business in 1957 with indications to outstrip that in 1958. All 
of this taking place within 12 years of a young man’s life 
makes spirited reading. 
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- COUNTY INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL STUDY — Optimistic is preliminary word from consulting engineers 
probing trade and industrial potential in 35 rural Florida counties by mandate of 1957 Legislature. Full 
report due Aug. 1. 

Said Gov. LeRoy Collins in recent speech “It is imperative that Florida develop sound, industrial 
expansion to help absorb the staggering influx of new people into the state.” 


CROSS STATE CANAL RESURVEY — Due next month U.S. Engineers report on resurvey to determine 
economic feasibility of proposed cross-Florida canal to link Atlantic Ocean and Mississippi Valley. 
Approved by Congress in 1942 but without appropriation, canal now estimated to cost $161 million. 
Mississippi Valley Association, requested by Florida Barge Canal Authority to help get federal funds, 
responded favorably in recent convention in St. Louis. 

Wade W. Hollowell, MVA president, viewed 160-mile route and predicted canal would spur tremendous 
industrial development by tieing in with intercoastal canal now handling 50 million tons of freight a year. 


CHEMICALS TO SPEND $60 MILLION — Manufacturing Chemists Association says $60% million will be 
spent in 1958-59 for construction of chemical producing facilities in Florida. Total in 1957 was $84% 
million with state ranking 18th in national chemical production. 

Parallel industry is mineral production amounting to nearly $133 million last year, gain of 22 per cent. 
Direct employment 7,500. Mineral production past decade neared $822 million. 


HISTORIC LAND FOR AUCTION — Some of Florida’s most historic land was to be auctioned off last month 
in the House Chamber at the Capitol by the U. S. Department of Interior. Appraised at $31 to $100 
each, 151 lots around remains of Ft. San Marco, in town of St. Marks were to go on the block. 

Started by Franciscan missionaries in 1673, the fort was held alternately by Spain and England before it was 
captured by Gen. Andrew Jackson in 1818. Later it was taken by Confederates, then by federal troops. 
An unsuccessful move was started in the 1955 Legislature to restore the fort as a tourist attraction. 


TALLAHASSEE AIRPORT CONTRACTS LET — First of three contracts in construction $2%4 million 
Tallahassee municipal airport to be let by April 1. 


Plans being completed by Reynolds, Smith and Hills, Jacksonville, embrace runways with length and 
strength to accommodate prop-jets and Constellations. 

Although of CAA “express” classification, facility designed for easy conversion to “intercontinental” class. 
Old airport to be developed as industrial park. 


WANT TO BUY AN OYSTER FARM? — State Conservation Department is urging private investors to take a 
look at “fantastic returns” from Florida oyster farming. Bottom can be leased for 50 cents an acre and 
held in perpetuity if cultivation requirements met. 

At Apalachicola, oyster capital of Florida, temperature and climate combine to produce good size oysters 


in 18 months. Three to four years required in Northern beds that are diminishing in face of increased 
consumption. 


CARLTON BUILDING BEING DOUBLED — Carlton State Office Building, housing Florida Industrial and 
Development Commissions, now being doubled in size at cost of $142 million. Press for more state 
space pushing discussion of new Conservation Building. 


State of Florida is big business with payroll of more than $8 million a month. More than 31,000 employes, 
not counting school teachers. 


NATURAL GAS IMPACT REPORT — William Shelton, director Business Research, Florida Development 
Commission, has completed full report on impact of natural gas on Florida. 


Houston Texas Gas and Oil Corp. scheduled to complete next year 2,600 mile gas line from Baton Rouge, 
La., to Cutler, Fla., south of Miami, with branches to West Coast area. 


Cost $250 million, including $180 million in Florida. Peak employment 3,100 with $53 million payroll. 
Initial delivery 278 million cubic feet daily, expanding to 415 million. 
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SWITCHBOARDS. 


and 


CONTROL 
PANELS 


We have complete facilities to 
manufacture to your design and spe- 
cifications electrical, pneumatic and 


combination controls. 


e Our Central Florida Location en- 


abies us to confer with you and furnish 


quality ae ae a ee ae Panel shown above was designed and bui 


by TAMPA ARMATURE for large suctic 


dredge now being used in South America 


Special Purpose Controls 


POWERHOUSE BENCHBOARDS 

SPECIAL TEST PANELS 

CONSOLES FOR ELECTRICAL & 
PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATIC COOLING & 

HEAT PUMP SYSTEMS 
BASCULE BRIDGES—PROCESS INDUSTRY 
MANUFACTURING & MINING CONTROLS 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAME 
A & 
® 


CORAL GABLES FL 


LIBRARIAN 


TAMPA ARMATURE WORKS, INC. 


401 S. Morgan St. Phone 2-1966 


TAMPA 1, FLORIDA 


TURNER ELECTRIC WORKS 


1020 East 8th Street Phone Elgin 3-3661 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 








